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Ider than the 
Nation 


The Philadelphia waterfront in 
17 52, the year Benjamin Franklin 
founded in that city the oldest in- 
surance company in America— 


@ MUTUAL company. j , cs 


7 
“ {MACT CLARIT ag 


HEN an individual or a corporation buys 
insurance in a mutual company, there is the 
satisfying knowledge that the principles and con- eS ; 
ye 8 yee The companies listed below, leaders in the cas- 
cepts that underlie a mutual policy have been See ' 
ualty field, have an annual premium income in 
excess of $76,000,000 and combined assets of 
over $85,000,000. 


A worth-while booklet on mutual casualty insur- 


seasoned and proven by almost two centuries of 
experience. 
Mutual policyholders enjoy also the same direct 


representation in management that attaches to stock ; riggemares : 
ance will be sent on request. No solicitation will 


follow. Address Mutual Insurance, Room 2204, 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


ownership and the privilege of sharing in the wel- 
fare of their company through dividends. 

That the unusual stability of mutual corpora- 
tions and the marked advantages of mutual protec- ty + MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 
tion are recognized is evidenced by the fact that hee ' FOR VERS CAPSS Ee Neeaes 
85% of the leading industrial organizations are onsen ne ea ao (oa form) 
mutual policyholders, and that over 80% of all life iN {we iste au tg rae ig a 
insurance is carried by mutuals. nw Workmen's Compensation Fidelity 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 


NATIONAL AssociaTION oF Mutua Casuatty Companiss and AMERICAN MuTvAL ALLIANCE 





Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madisen, Wis.; Central Mutual 
Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insusance 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, W’is.; Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New York 
City; Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill.; (American) Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co, of Illinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 
New York City; Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas; U.S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, N. Y. 
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A Solid Foundation 


Is necessary for strength. Over half a cen- 

tury ago the MILL MUTUALS laid their 

foundation on the bedrock of careful selec- 
tion and systematic inspection—it stands 


today solid and secure. 





Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Co.....: Van Wert, Ohio 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association Alton, Iil. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co Indianapolis, Ind. 
Millers National Insurance Co Chicago, Ill. 





Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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The only sure way to get the right kind of 
Automobile Insurance and the service that 
ought to go with it... is to see that it is all 








Written into the Policy 


Our Preferred Policy is not a promise but a contract for 


—the Auto Insurance you want 


—the Road Service you want 





—the Touring Service you want 


—and $2,500.00 Personal Accident 
for yourself as driver-owner. 


EXTRA SERVICE --- NO EXTRA COST 
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| MICHIGAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY COMPANY 


Resources Dividends 
More Than QRWAL More Than 











$4,800,000.00 Soamains $3,000,000.00 
District Offices (General Service) Branch Offices (Automobile Only) 
Grand Rapids Lansing Flint Port Huron Ionia 
Saginaw Kalamazoo Mt. Clemens Benton Harbor Pontiac 
Jackson Marquette Battle Creek Muskegon Owosso 


Home Offices—1209 Washington Boulevard at State Street—Detroit—Cherry 4800 
Industrial Hospital—2730 E. Jefferson Ave.—Detroit 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group Health and Accident and 
Other Casualty Lines 
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HON. CHARLES D. LIVINGSTON 


Insurance Commissioner of the State of Michigan 


R. LIVINGSTON has a reputation for administering the affairs of his high office with 
painstaking and conscientious thoroughness. His term has been particularly notable for 
handling successfully the difficult task of keeping undesirable organizations out of Michigan and 
for his constant efforts to make the insurance laws of his state the best in the country. 


He isa 
clear and logical speaker always listened to with interested attention. 
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Accidents in Construction Work 


Study of Means of Personal Injuries to Men Engaged In Hazardous 
Employments In the Building Industry 


NTIL a comparatively few 
[ | eave ago, accidents in con- 


struction work were deplored 
rather than reduced. Loss of life, 
loss of limb, partial and total dis- 
ability were accepted as inevitable. 
When scaffolding broke and work- 
men thurtled to the ground, when 
boards, hammers, and bolts were 
dropped from upper stories on work- 
men whose jobs kept them on the 
street level, contractors and work- 
men (except, perhaps, the injured 
man) looked upon the accident as an 
unfortunate but unavoidable affair. 
Work in the building trades was ac- 
cepted as hazardous, and, in hazard- 
ous occupations, serious accidents are 
apt to happen. 


Safety campaigns carried on by 
other industries had demonstrated 
that the accident rate could be cut. 
But the problems which must be met 
in construction operations are vastly 
different from those of shop work, 
and for many years only sporadic at- 


tempts were made in the building in- 
dustry to reduce accidents. Some of 
the larger and more far-seeing or- 
ganizations undertook safety cam- 
paigns to reduce accidents among 
their own men. One New England 
building contractor reported, a short 
time ago, that his accident costs had 
been reduced 91% during one year of 
co-operative accident prevention and 
that there was not a single serious ac- 
cident during the year. 

But because of the close relation- 
ship between the various building op- 
erations, the safety of men engaged 
in one line of work depends to a great 
degree on the conduct of other work- 
men on the same job, and concerted 
effort on the part of the building 
trades as a whole, was necessary be- 
fore any real results could be achieved. 
Now building trades associations in 
many parts of the country have 
pledged themselves to reduce the acci- 
dent roll. The full results of such 
campaigns are not immediately evi- 
dent, but already the Geenral Build- 
ers’ Association of Detroit has re- 
ported that their accident costs have 
been reduced 50% by the application 
of safety methods on the part of mem- 

Ts. 

A little more than a year ago, the 
Building Trades Employers’ Associ- 
ation, of New York City, undertook 


By JOHN H. JACKSON 


an intensive safety campaign. Many 
members of the association had been 
working individually on accident pre- 
vention, but the great proportion of 
the building contractors had never 
bothered with safety work, or had not 
carried on a campaign for a great 
many years. 


The New York association had to 
contend with many difficulties. A\l- 
though the largest skyscrapers are 
built by established and responsible 
contractors, many smaller buildings 
are erected by contracting firms which 
are in business one day and out the 
next, and who are either too careless 
or too penurious to provide equip- 


ment which is adequate for safety. 
By dint of considerable effort, the as- 
sociation has been able to cut the ac- 
cident records even of these firms. 
Qo 

SHORT time ago, the New York 

association issued a report cov- 
ering the year 1928. A complete rec- 
ord of all the members who had 
carried on the safety work was not 
available, because of failure on the 
part of some to file their reports cor- 
rectly, and also because of lack of co- 
operation from a small group of con- 
tractors. The study included, how- 
ever, the record of 213 firms who had 
employed 15,923 men for a total of 
32,271,474 man hours during the 
year. 

The firms were classified into sev- 
enteen different groups composed of a 
general contractors’ group and six- 
teen different trades — associations. 
This classification made a closer and 
more equitable analysis of all acci- 
dents possible. It is obvious that the 
hazards present in some trades are 
greater than those in others. Statistics 
were therefore compiled separately 
for each one of the seventeen classifi- 
cations, as well as for the entire group 
of reporting members. 

Altogether, 1603 men lost time be- 
cause of injuries received during their 


An Every-Day Affair to the Workman But if Anything Breaks Its a Long Way 
to the Ground 
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regular employment. The causes of 
the accidents were divided into nine 
main groups. Four of these groups 
were responsible for 78.47% of all the 
accidents. 


The greatest number of accidents 
attributed to any single cause were 
laid to the handling of materials. Ac- 
cidents falling under this heading 
amounted to 27.26% of all those re- 
ported. Such accidents were respon- 
sible for most of the temporary as 
well as most of the permanent partial 
disabilities reported. 


The next most serious cause of ac- 
cidents was stepping on, or striking 
against objects. Under this classifi- 
cation fell 19.40% of all accidents. 
Many of these were more painful than 
serious, but the men who suffered the 
mishap lost time and the entire rou- 
tine of other workers who were en- 
gaged on the same operation as the 
injured man, was disrupted. 


Seemingly trivial accidents are very 
liable, however, to result seriously, 
When a workman steps upon a rusty 
nail or cuts his hand with a piece of 
glass, he is more than likely to dis- 
regard the injury. The pain immedi- 
ately following such an accident is not 
great and because of a mistaken idea 
that to ask for treatment is unmanly, 
a large number of these slight wounds 
become infected, and cause serious 
disability. Many hours are lost every 
year primarily because first aid kits 
are not immediately available on all 
jobs and because even when the kits 
are provided, they are not used. Yet 
handling things, especially things that 
are sharp or rough, stepping or strik- 
ing against objects, and using hand 
tools caused the greatest number of 
injuries resulting in serious infec- 
tions. These three classes of acci- 
dents caused 54.33% of the total lost 
time. 


When you consider the perils to 
which men engaged in construction 
work are subjected, it seems a greater 
pity that lost time and injury should 
result from trivial and entirely pre- 
ventable minor accidents. Stepping 
on nails followed by careless treat- 
ment of the wounds was alone respon- 
sible for 13% of the time lost. 

2S 


HE analysis showed, however, 

that falls of persons still remain 
the most serious class of accidents. 
The greatest number of deaths and 
the greatest loss of time for perma- 
nent as well as for temporary dis- 
abilities resulted from falls. Although 
falls amounted only to 18.15% of the 
total number of accidents, they ac- 
count for 39.99% of all time loss. 
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But it is interesting to note that 
31.95% of all falls occurred on the 
level. They iesulted because passage- 
ways and stairs were littered and gen- 
erally because of “bad housekeeping.” 
Contractors who realize the fire haz- 
ard, as well as the danger of accident 
to employees, have made and enforced 
many rules affecting the cleanliness of 
buildings under construction. But 
there are still enough buildings where 
the importance of thorough house- 
cleaning is not realized, to pile up a 
long list of accidents, the majority of 
which should most certainly have been 
prevented. 





Photo by International Newsreel. 
Think You Are Perched up Here and See if 
You Don’t Hold Your Breath 


Although workmen may lose many 
days because of having tripped over 
a mass of litter, there was little dan- 
ger of loss of life, Falls from scaf- 
folds, on the other hand, are fatal in 
a great proportion of the accidents, 
and yet many of these falls are pre- 
ventable by the exercise of sufficient 
care and the use of adequate scaffold- 
ing. Falls from scaffolds and lad- 
ders were responsible for 28.52% of 
all accidents. The records of the as- 
sociation do not show whether falls 
were caused because of ladders slip- 


ping or breaking or whether the falls 
from the scaffolds were caused 
through mechanical or human failure. 
But there is no doubt that the long 
list of fatal accidents could have been 
materially decreased if the equipment 
was kept in better condition. It is im- 
possible, of course, to definitely con- 
trol the human equation in accidents, 
but there is little excuse for defec- 
tive equipment or lack of proper safe- 
guards. 


Certainly, there has been a notable 
improvement in the type of scaffold- 
ing and temporary platforms erected 
in recent years. In fact, old type scaf- 
folding would be entirely inadequate 
to carry the loads which are being 
put upon scaffolding in modern con- 
struction work. Heavy hoists and 
lifts are needed in the construction of 
the modern skyscrapers and tempo- 
rary structures must be able to bear 
the weight. Unless engineers had 
been able to plan such structures, our 
present building methods would be 
impossible. But despite the fact that 
so much has been done in the evolu- 
tion of safe scaffolding and other sim- 
ilar structures, there are still many 
buildings where loss of life is suffered 
merely because the scaffolds were not 
sufficiently strong to bear the weight 
of a man. 

Such accidents are comparable to 
the injuries and fatalities that are 
caused by objects which have been al- 
lowed to fall from heights, either 
through the carelessness of individual 
workmen, or through lack of mechani- 
cal safeguards. According to the New 
York records, 23.52% of the total 
days lost were attributable to falling 
objects and this same cause was listed 
as the fourth highest, numerically. 

Small objects such as bolts, nails, 
and washers are harmless when they 
are kept in their place. But they can 
cause great injury when they fall 
even a few stories. There is a case 
on record where an iron washer, two 
inches in diameter, fell two stories, 
landing on a man’s toe, and caused 
such a serious injury that the work- 
man lost three weeks’ time. This ex- 
ample is matched by another report 
of a three-inch bolt which fell five 
stories, causing such a serious injury 
to a workman who happened to be 
passing, that he was confined to a hos- 
pital for two months. 


OOo 
OLTS and washers are among the 
smallest of the objects which 
drop to the streets. Wrenches and 
other tools, bricks, pieces of concrete 
and planks frequently fall from the 
platforms on which men are at work. 
Not all of these falling objects are the 








result of carelessness on the part of 
workmen or foremen. Toe-guards 
and other safety ledges may prevent 
some objects from falling, but work- 
men will continue to drop tools, and 
so it is necessary to provide platforms 
or catch-alls, to prevent falling ob- 
jects from causing injuries. 


After a workman had been seriously 
injured by a wrench which had been 
dropped by another man, working sev- 
eral stories above the street level, a 
platform was erected, just below the 
first story. Within a week, there was 
a large collection of planks, pieces of 
brick, nails, and.other objects which 
would have most certainly caused seri- 
ous injury if in falling they had hit 
workmen or passersby. 


Falling rivets are also responsible 
for many of the most painful and seri- 
ous injuries suffered by men working 
in the building trades. It is fascinat- 
ing to watch the riveters at work, 
and although New Yorkers, Chi- 
cagoans, and natives of our other me- 
tropolises are by reputation a blase 
crowd, a gang of riveters at work will 
workman has the poor fortune to be 
in the way of the falling rivet, he suf- 
fers painful burns. And it is usually 
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a workman in some other trade and 
not a riveter who is injured. 


Such accidents need not be accepted 
ds inevitable. Care in the location 
and erection of rivet heaters’ forges, 
and emphasis on safety rather than 
spectacular skill will do considerable 
to reduce the accidents from rivets. 
The erection of platforms to catch 
falling rivets built under the places 
where rivetting is being done is an- 
other safeguard which is easily pro- 
vided and amazingly effective. 


But even when the greatest possible 
safeguards are provided, their effec- 
tiveness can be totally annihilated by 
a lack of co-operation on the part of 
workmen. Unless workmen as well 
as foremen and contractors obey 
safety rules, no satisfying results can 
be obtained. Men who indulge in 
horse-play when they are working 
many stories above the street, men 
who remove toe-boards and other 
safety equipments because they hap- 
pen to be handy for other uses, are 
definitely helping to increase acci- 
dents. 


hundred per cent education.” They 
have undertaken, therefore, to inter- 
est contractors in safety, and through 
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It 
Must 
All 
Be 
Figured 
In 


What Might Hap- 
pen as Well as What 
Does Happen is a 
Factor in the Cost 
of Erecting Any 
Structure. 
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always attract attention. The skill 
of these men, working high above the 
street in skeletons of buildings, is al- 
most uncanny. Some of the catches 
that they make are worthy of Big 
Leaguers. But occasionally, they do 
miss and a red hot rivet falls. If a 








Like other organizations which have 
carried on safety campaigns, the 
Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion came to the conclusion that 
“safety in building — construction, 
whether it be through association or 
individual effort, is practically one 
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the contractors, to reach foremen who, 
in turn, teach workmen how to, work 
safely. 


The rapid turnover among the 
building trades, and the custom preva- 
lent among many contractors to take 
on a new crew of men when a new 
job is started, makes the education of 
the men in safety, a difficult, and 
never-ending business. In the ma- 
jority of the shops and factories 
where safety work has been success- 
fully carried on, the same group of 
men is always kept on the same opera- 
tion. There is the necessity, of course, 
for the constant drilling of the men 
in safety, but it is repetition rather 
than the telling of a new lesson. 


The situation is different in the 
building trades where new men are 
continually being taken on. The task 
of training these men to observe 
safety rules is undoubtedly difficult. 
But it can be done, as building con- 
tractors have already proved. And 
time, money and effort which is put 
into increasing safety, and decreasing 
loss of life, also bring profits in the 
form of greater efficiency and better 
work on the jobs. 


ony 


International Congress of 
Aerial Safety Proposed 


N international congress for aeri- 

al safety to be held in 1930 is 
proposed by the French committee 
for aeronautical propaganda. Ac- 
cording to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the purpose is 
said to be to approach the foreign 
governments with a view to realizing 
a world-wide co-operation in reduc- 
ing accidents in the air. 


As a basis for an international sys- 
tem the program worked out for 
France in 1926 is suggested. This 
looks toward improving the safety of 
gliders, avoiding speed losses (which 
cause 60 per cent of the accidents) 
and breakages in flight, assuring the 
safety of motors by reducing break- 
downs and fire risks, improvement of 
signal systems and aids to the pilot 
in determining location and altitude, 
and studying the use of parachutes 
and radio. 


The result is expected to be a pool- 
ing of the world’s knowledge of aerial 
matters, and possibly the establish- 
ment of a permanent organization to 
act as a clearing house for ideas re- 
lating to safety in the air. 
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Group Picture of Hundreds of The Mutual Family at Indianapolis 


Convention of Federation and National Association Makes New Record 
for Attendance and Interest 


ACH Mutual convention seems 
to accomplish the impossible 
and improves over the last one. 

While the meetings in Milwaukee, 
Washington, Louisville and Seattle 
are still fresh in our minds as suc- 
cessive types of convention excel- 
lence, along comes Indianapolis, and 
in point of numbers and in some re- 
spects also in business done hangs up 
a new record. 

This is all in line with the steadily 
growing interest in things Mutual, 
not only by those connected with the 
companies, but by the general public 
as well. The Mutual idea gains in 
momentum every day, and its prog- 
ress as viewed from the standpoint of 
a year’s time is surprisingly great. 

Some eight hundred, including 
wives of the delegates, signed their 
names at the long table at registra- 
tion headquarters on the mezzanine 
floor of the historic Claypool Hotel, 
and anywhere one might go about the 
city’s streets a generous number of 
blue and gold badges were visible. 
Indianapolis and all of its facilities 
was turned over to the Mutual vis- 
itors. 


page heer the ladies to entertain 
themselves according to their 
own devices, with special meetings, 
sight seeing, shopping and the like, 
the men turned to the serious business 
of discussing dozens of topics having 
to do with Mutual affairs in many 
states. But not before settling the 
argument concerning membership in 
the “Who’s Who” of Mutual golf, 
and horse shoe pitching circles. A 
list of the winners follows: 

Low Gross, G. Gourley Gray 
(Grain Dealers’ Cup) ; Second Low 
Gross, S. L. Baker; Third Low 
Gross, George M. Gray; Low Net, 
Harry Harrison (Houston Dunn 
Cup); Second Low Net, Auber 
Smith; Third Low Net, A. Opge- 
north; Match Play against Par, Glen 
Walker (Federal Hardware Cup) ; 
Low Putt, C. A. L. Purmort ; Runner 
Up Low Putt, H. D. Booth; Blind 
Bogey, E. W. Bringham; Penrod 
Flight, (Handicaps 1 to 10) F. W. 
Purmort; Abe Martin Flight (Hand- 
icaps 11 to 15) R. B. Howd; Roger 
Bean Flight (Handicaps 16 to 22) A. 
E. Burtzloff; Orphant Annie Flight 
(Handicaps 23 to 30) O. E. Ring- 


quist, and Low Gross for 36 Holes, 
S. L. Baker. 

Keynote addresses were delivered 
by Milo A. White, of Fremont, Mich- 
igan, President of the Association, 
and by Burton S. Flagg, President of 
the Federation. Each of these off- 
cials sounded a call for harmony, and 
predicted a future full of greater and 
greater promise if Mutual insurance 
companies made it a point not only 
to retain the best methods of the past 
but mingled them with the modern 
spirit in the conduct of business. Mr. 
White stressed particularly the better 
relations now evident between all 
classes of insurance carriers, and Mr. 
Flagg made specific comment on vari- 
ous problems with emphasis on the 
need for training of the highest grade 
men possible for Mutual work. 

A large number of the veterans of 
the Mutual world were on the pro- 
grams which ran through three days 
and into the fourth. Among these 
were: Frank B. Fowler, W. E. Straub, 
D. W. Biddle, B. Rees Jones, A. D. 
Baker, Homer J. Ferguson, L. G. 
Purmort, Thomas G. McCraken, W. 
Morris Deisher, ©. M. Thurber, 
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Gathered About the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument in the Center of the Famous “‘Circle.”’ 


Representatives of Mutual Companies from Coas' to Coast and Border 
to Border Meet In Indiana Capital 


Harry Cooper, O. E. Hurst, Frank A. 
sishop, C. A. L. Purmort, J. J. Fitz- 
gerald, E. J. Brookhart, M. D. L. 
Rhodes, P. J. Jacobs, Chas. E. 
Hodges, Jr., S. Bruce Black, Eugene 


Arms, and others of like reputation. 
Qooen> 


RINGING informative messages 

of varying import, but always of 
good will and inspiration, a group of 
special speakers invited for the most 
part from outside the ranks of Mutual 
insurance enlivened the sessions at in- 
tervals. Included among these were: 
Hon. T. M. Cayley of Norwich, On- 
tario, member of the Canadian Parli- 
ment, J. W. Putnam, Dean of Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Hon. Clarence Wysong, Insurance 
Commissioner of Indiana, Hon. Chas. 
D. Livingston, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Michigan, Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Wm. Lowe Bryan, Presi- 
dent, Indiana University, Dr. V. N. 
Valgren, Senior Agricultural Econ- 
omist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and Joseph W. Brennan 
of St. Louis. 


Officers for the next year chosen by 
the Association were: Burton S. 
Flagg, of Andover, Mass., President, 
S. B. Mason of Bloomington, Illinois, 
Vice-President, Frank B. Fowler of 
Indianapolis, Ind., Treasurer, and 
Harry -P..Cooper of Indianapolis, 
Secretary. 

Those elected to the Federation of- 
fices were: James S. Kemper of Chi- 
cago, President; Thomas G. Mc- 
Cracken of Minneapolis, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; A. V. Gruhn of Chicago, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and Alfred H. Nash 
of Abington, Massachusetts, National 
Councillor. Burton S. Flagg, James 
S. Kemper, F. W. Porter and M. L. 
D. Rhodes were elected to the Gov- 
erning Board for three year terms. 


On Tuesday evening the Keith 
Theatre was filled exclusively with 
the convention crowd, which viewed 
a special vaudeville entertainment re- 
plete with laughable hits on various 
prominent Mutual celebrities. 

Wednesday evening. brought the 
banquet in the unique Riley Room, 
where the finest of chicken dinners 
was made the foundation for a gen- 


eral good time, with group singing 
and a jazz band furnishing the musi- 
cal dessert. President Milo A. White 
acted as toastmaster, and William 
Herschell, Indiana’s poet laureate 
drew the festive smile and the furtive 
tear alike with eloquent.readings of 
his verses. 


All in all the convention and the 
banquet were the largest gatherings 
of their kind ever assembled. 


Convention at Quebec 


HE National Association of Mu- 

tual Casualty Companies and the 
National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies meet- 
ing jointly at Chateau-Frontenac, 
Quebec, Canada, closed on September 
28th what is conceded to have been 
one of the most interesting and profit- 
able of all the annual gatherings of 
either association. The three day 
Conference constituted the 19th An- 
nual Meeting of the Casualty group 
and was in the nature of a tenth 
birthday celebration of the Automo- 
tive Association. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Mutual Official Heads National Safety Council 


T the Eighteenth Annual Safety 
Congress held in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 30th to October 4th, C. E. 
Pettibone was elected President of the 
National Safety Council. 

This position comes to Mr. Petti- 
bone because of his long experience 
and notable success in safety, with 
which he has been connected for the 
past nineteen years. 

He graduated from the University 
of Toledo in 1903, and in 1908 re- 
ceived his degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Civil Engineering at Case 
School of Applied Science in Cleve- 
land. 


From 1908 to the spring of 1910 
he did designing in construction work 
for the Wheeling and Lake Erie Rail- 
road and the Lake Shore Railroad, 
and served for a time in the Bridge 
Engineering Department of Lorraine 
County, Ohio. 


In the spring of 1910 he started 
work with the American Steel & Wire 
Co., a subsidiary to the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, as District Safety In- 
spector of the Cleveland District Wire 
Mills. A few months later this work 
was extended to include the steel 
works and blast furnaces in Cleve- 
land. His work with the American 
Steel & Wire Co. covered both safety 
and sanitation and included a number 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation safety 
inspections. 


In December, 1911, he went with 
Pickands, Mather & Co., having head- 
quarters in Cleveland, to organize and 
direct their safety and welfare activi- 
ties. His jurisdiction here covered 
various cities from Buffalo, N. Y., to 
Minnesota, and included not only all 
safety activities but first aid, sanita- 
tion, mine rescue, housing and wel- 
fare activities. 


On July 1, 1920, he became mana- 
ger of the engineering department of 
the American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company, with headquarters at 
Boston. A year later he was made 
vice-president as well as manager of 
the engineering department. 


While living in Cleveland, he was 
active in the formation of the Ohio 
Society of Safety Engineers and was 
the first president of that organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Pettibone has always taken an 
active interest in the work of the 
Massachusetis Safety Council of 
which he is a director. He is a mem- 
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ber of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and resides in 
Boston. 

His election to the Presidency of 
the national body emphasizes the im- 
portance with which mutual com- 
panies have always regarded safety 
work. 


Mutual Fire Insurance Association of New England 
Has 50th Anniversary 


HE Mutual Fire Insurance As- 

sociation of New England, held 
its fiftieth anniversary on September 
24th in Boston. The association was 
founded in 1879 out of a co-operative 
movement started in 1853 by the Old 
Middlesex Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Concord. 

More than six hundred attended. 
Addresses were made by Gov. Allen 
of Massachusetts, Burton S. Flagg, 
president of the Merrimack and Cam- 
bridge Mutual Insurance Companies, 
and Franklin H. Wentworth, manag- 
ing director of the National Fire 
Protection Association. In his ad- 


dress, Mr. Flagg, dealing with the 
history of the organization said in 
part: “This half century has been 
participated in by a small group of 
men united in a common purpose. 
Ungrudging contributions of time and 
money have been given. Over 1200 
regular meetings have been held, not 
to mention additional meetings of 
committees without number. These 
have gone into the forging of that 
band of fellowship that has made this 
group of companies stand four square 
to the insuring public in times of 
stress or ease. Can anyone doubt that 
such loyalty to a cause has meant 











much in producing the stability of 
resources and integrity of contract 
that has enabled every member com- 
pany to discharge its every honest 
claim without discount or compro- 
mise ?” 


Governor Allen paid a high tribute 
to Mutual Insurance in these words. 


“And I am doubly pleased to be 
here for another reason. I am very 
much interested in anything of a 
humanitarian kind, and I like your 
word ‘Mutual’ and I want to thank 
the officers and the agents of our 
mutual fire insurance companies 
for the service that they are render- 
ing their fellow men in permitting 
those who care to avail themselves of 
the opportunity, to acquire fire insur- 
ance for their domiciles and their fur- 
nishings at a much reduced rate. 
When you do the kind of thing that 
you are doing, you are rendering a 
real service to mankind, and there is 
nothing that pays a greater reward in 
the highest sense of the word than 
to stand in the position of being your 
brothers’ keeper, which is another 
way of saying your brothers’ helper. 
“The Commonwealth has benefited 
greatly by reason of the service which 
the mutual fire insurance companies 
have been in a position to render. As 
a protection to the home owner and 
to one who possesses many types of 
tangible property, insurance has pro- 
vided an indemnity which has af- 
forded a protection and which has 
prevented disaster and losses which 
otherwise would have been staggering. 
These companies have done much for 
the relief of distress and they have 
been conspicuously successful in the 
discharge of their functions. The 
honorable manner in which they have 
met their obligations and the reputa- 
tion for fair and equitable dealing 
which they enjoy today entitles them 
to the respect in which they are held 
by the Commonwealth.” 


The jubilee was arranged by a com- 
mittee of which James Y. Noyes was 
chairman, and Charles E. Danforth, 
secretary of the association for 
twenty-five years. 


oA! 
Mrs. Rabb—“My son is learning to tune 
pianos by mail,” 


Mrs. Gabb—“How nice! When he has 
learned how, we'll mail him our piano for 
a tuning.”—Life. 





Housekeeper : Are you really content 
to spend your life walking around the 
country begging? 


Tramp: No, lady; many’s the’ time 


I’ve wished I had a car! 
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Fire in a Suburban Residence Makes a Holiday Spectacle for the Neighbors—But How Does the Owner Feel. 


Fires in Small Homes 


Pointing Out That the Necessity for Care In Residences Cannot Be Too 


Americans to keep the home 

fires burning. For every three 
minutes, some fire department in the 
United States speeds thru the streets 
to fight a home fire. 


Within the next few months, the 
firemen will be kept busier than ever. 
Carelessness in laying the first fire of 
the year, and structural defects in the 
building itself, too frequently allow 
the small fire, intended merely to take 
the chill off the house, to envelop the 
entire building in ruinous flames. 


N° ONE needs to admonish 


But although the autumn is an ex- 
ceedingly busy time for the fire fight- 
ers, there is no season when the fire 
hazard can safely be disregarded by 
householders. Summer and winter 
the alarms ring out in fire headquar- 
ters, and firemen strive to put out 
blazes that never should have started. 


And the number of fires in homes is 
increasing, rather than decreasing. 
We build our homes faster, and we 
burn them faster than any other coun- 
try in the world. For many years, we 
have kept these two records abreast 
of each other. Thousands of families 
who are now planning new homes will 
build them only to feed the flames. 


Strongly Emphasized 


By FRANKLIN P. CADIE 


This situation has developed be- 
cause of the almost total disregard of 
the fire hazard by home builders. In 
every other class of structure, the 
most careful attention is given to the 
fire-retarding of the building, and pro- 
vision is always made for safety exits. 
Schools, churches and hospitals, the- 
aters, public buildings, and hotels are 
required by law to provide the great- 
est possible safety for their occupants. 
But although the majority of com- 
munities have some fire ordinances 
governing the construction of homes, 
it has been impossible, thus far, either 
to pass, or to enforce regulations 
which would really make homes safe. 

QO 

ET, building a home so that the 

fire hazard is reduced to a mini- 
mum is not so much a matter of price 
as of forethought and care. Shoddy 
speculative builders, in their effort to 
increase profits, definitely endanger 
the lives of the buyer and of his fam- 
ily by their disregard of known haz- 
ards. Even the best builders, working 
on order, omit fire retardent features 
merely because no one has insisted 
that they be included. 


Educational campaigns which have 
been carried on by local and national 
organizations interested in the de- 
crease of fires have done something to 
make people “fire conscious.” But 
there is still an enormous task to be 
accomplished. Not until people have 
learned both to demand homes which 
are structurally safe and to control 
their own hearth fires, will the annual 
list of life loss and property loss be 
decreased. 

Recent trends in building have 
added to the fire danger. In the 
east, and in the west, real estate or- 
ganizations have taken large tracts of 
land and crowded them with blocks of 
homes, all built from the same danger- 
ous pattern. The majority of these 
homes are of highly inflammable con- 
struction. Because land is expensive, 
the houses have been built on small 
lots. Many of the buildings are so 
close that neighbors, if they were so 
inclined, might lean out of their win- 
dows and shake hands. 

These developments are dreary 
sights. Yet unattractive to the eye, 
and dangerous to life, they continue to 
be built. Several times within the 
past few years, fire starting in one 
house in such a development has 
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quickly spread to others. Whole 
blocks have burned despite the efforts 
of fire fighters. Dry, poorly laid roofs 
provided perfect tinder for burning 
embers. Neither the home owners 
nor the firemen ever had a fighting 
chance. 


These homes sell for small sums 
and are occupied by families whose 
circumstances are only moderate. But 
fire is no respecter of wealth. It at- 
tacks palatial homes as well as the 
most modest dwellings. Small homes 
suffer more from the exposure haz- 
ard, but faulty construction is found 
as frequently in a fifty-room mansion 
as in a six-room cottage. 

The beauty of the architecture and 
the imposing lines of the building 
have nothing whatever to do with its 
fire resistant quality. They may only 
be a cloak for serious structural de- 
fects. 


There is a tale current among fire 
fighters about the owner of a huge 
mansion, known as the show place of 
its community. The fire chief hap- 
pened to be a personal friend of the 
owner, and after some repair work 
had been completed, he was asked to 
look over the job. He reported that 
a new chimney which had been con- 
structed, had been lined with sewer tile, 
instead of with fire clay. The owner 
was justifiably wroth with the builder 
who had endangered the building and 
the lives of the occupants, in his ef- 
fort to increase his own profit. But 
before the builder had time’ to tear 
down the chimney and erect another, 
a cold snap set in. The house was de- 
cidedly chilly, and the owner decided 
to take a chance. A fire was lit, the 
chimney did not function correctly, 
and before that fire could be extin- 
guished, it had cost close to ten thou- 
sand dollars. Incidentally, the house 
could not be used for the rest of the 
season. 


Every year the property loss from 
fires in private dwellings runs into stu- 
pendous sums. And only a small pro- 
portion of these fires can be classed as 
“acts of God,” and therefore unpre- 
ventable. The overwhelming number 
of the fires in homes are the direct re- 
sult of carelessness in construction or 
carelessness on the part of members 
of the family, or of their employees. 

QOD 

URING a five-year period 

charted by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, it was esti- 
mated that the greatest property loss 
resulted from exposure fires. The 
loss was set at $40,530,128, which was 
12.6% of the entire loss for the five 
year period. Fires resulting from de- 
fective chimneys and flues cost Amer- 
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icans $36,991,228, and caused 11.2% 
of all fires. Next on the list were 
fires resulting from sparks on roofs. 
The loss from these blazes amounted 
to $31,379,884, or 9.7%. 


These three items—ex posure, 
faulty chimneys, and sparks on roofs 
were undisputed leaders. Only two 
others even approached the record es- 
tablished by the “Big Three.” Stoves, 
furnaces, boilers and their pipes were 
responsible for 7.6% of all damage 
done, and open lights were responsible 
for 5.9%. 


It is obvious that one of the first 
steps to be taken by a community in- 
terested in safeguarding themselves 
against the fire hazard is to establish 
higher building stafidards and to en- 
force them stringently. 
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No small home is ever entirely fire- 
proof. To make it so would mean 
that wooden doors and other combus- 
tible trim would have to be elimi- 
nated; that firestops of bricks or 
concrete would be set between floors ; 
and that other similar features, de- 
tracting, perhaps, from the appear- 
ance of the building and immeasur- 
ably increasing the cost, would have 
to be included. But, although a fire- 
proof structure is not practical, a fire 
retarded one is within the reach of 
everyone. In such a building, a fire 
can be confined to the portion of the 
house in whici: it starts, and therefore 
can easily be controlled. 


But even before the fire retarding 
of the building is undertaken, atten- 
tion should be given to the chimney. 
Fires resulting from defective chim- 
neys and flues were shown, year after 
year, to be the leading cause of home 
fires. And everyone of these fires 
could have been prevented. 








Chimney fires result, either because 
of faulty construction, or because of 
carelessness on the part of house- 
holders. The average buyer of a 
house has little knowledge of correct 
chimney construction. He knows 
whether the chimney looks good, 
whether the fireplaces are attractive, 
and whether there are enough of 
them. But he accepts on faith the con- 
struction of the chimney. He does not 
know the condition of the foundation 
of the chimney, nor whether wood- 
work has been built into the chimney 
wall. He does not know whether there 
are too many connections to a single 
flue, or whether the chimneys have 
been capped properly. There is no 
necessity for this ignorance. Manu- 
als on correct chimney construction 
are published by the American In- 
stitute of Architects, and by several 
other similar organizations. They 
have been prepared for the layman, 
and are readily understandable. Home 
owners who are sufficiently alert to 
avail themselves of the published in- 
formation, no longer need be exposed 
to the danger of a chimney fire, orig- 
inating because of faulty construction. 


owen 


REQUENTLY, however, it is 
carelessness and lack of attention 
on the part of the householder, rather 
than faulty construction of the chim- 
ney, that is responsible for the blaze. 
Like every other part of a house, the 
chimney must be examined and re- 
paired at definite intervals. When 
soft coal is used, it is usually neces- 
sary to rebuild unlined chimney tops 
every few years. The mortar should 
be examined and the chimney tested 
at regular intervals, if the chimney is 
to remain safe. In old chimneys, as 
well as in new ones, smudge fires 
should be lit before they are used at 
the beginning of the winter season, 
and if any smoke is found to be es- 
caping into the room, the opening 
should be carefully filled. 


Unfortunately, few householders 
are systematic enough to make a thor- 
ough examination of their chimneys. 
A chimney is not like a scratched bit 
of woodwork. The scratch continu- 
ally stares the family in the face. Its 
presence is an eyesore and so it is re- 
paired. But until a chimney actually 
causes a blaze, or threatens one, it is 
rarely examined or repaired. 


Sparks falling on roofs were the 
second most important cause of home 
fires. And certainly, all of these blazes 
could easily have been avoided by the 
treatment of shingles to make them 
fire resistant. Where houses are 
crowded close together, the natural 
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Some Little Slip of Attention, a Cigarette or a Match Misplaced, or Neglected Rubbish in the Basement Can Desolate a Home. 


danger of exposure fires is immeas- 
urably increased. 

Within recent years, many private 
homes have been roofed with slate 
and tile. Except in a few rare cases 
where sparks have worked their way 
underneath loose tiles, such roofs are 
excellent safeguards against fire. 

The highest and the lowest portions 
of the house are the most dangerous. 
Roofs frequently burst into flames be- 
cause of sparks flying from the chim- 
ney of the same house or from neigh- 
boring houses. But fires originating 
in cellars can only be caused by de- 
fects in the houses in which they start. 


And the cellar is one of the most 
hazardous portions of the house. It 
houses the furnace, some of the 
heavier electric wiring and is fre- 
quently used as storage space for 
highly combustible rubbish. 


It is doubtful whether it will ever 
be possible to eliminate cellar fires. 
Perhaps in future years some method 
may be developed to do away with 
such blazes. But until that time, it is 
perfectly possible for every house- 
holder to protect every portion of his 
house from the danger of a cellar 
blaze. By making the cellar fire re- 
sistant, cellar fires can be restricted to 
the cellar and great loss of life and 
property avoided. 

Easily combustible trim should be 
taboo in the cellar. Fire doors should 
separate the boiler room from the rest 
of the cellar and concrete or other 


non-combustible materials should be 
used for the floor, with wall parti- 
tions of brick, stone, hollow tile or 
gypsum block. A fire retarded ceiling 
is most important in restricting the 
cellar fire to the cellar. 


Because of the average construc- 
tion of small homes, a fire starting in 
one room or in any portion of the 
building, quickly spreads to the rest 
of the house. There are no cut-offs. 
This type of construction is respon- 
sible for the total loss of many homes 
and for a far greater loss of life than 
would otherwise have resulted. In 
the majority of small homes, only one 
flight of stairs leads to the upper 
stories. When this is filled with smoke 
and flames, the householders have no 
other choice but to jump. And it is 
well known that even a jump from a 
second story window may prove fatal. 
Even when two stair cases are pro- 
vided, they are usually connected on 
one floor by a common landing and 
this entirely defeats any safety fea- 
ture that the additional flight of stairs 
should add. 

But, although a large number of the 
blazes in homes which firemen are 
called upon to fight every day, are 
primarily caused by structural de- 
fects, a good many are the result of 
carelessness or ignorance by those 
members of the family whose task is 
to keep the hearth fires burning. 


OMEN, who are said by many 
psychologists to be more con- 
servative than men, and less apt to 
take a chance, play with fire almost 
every day. Sometimes they realize that 
they are taking a chance; sometimes 
they are entirely ignorant of the risks 
which their acts entail. But for 
women, as well as for men, when a 
risky act becomes part of the every 
day routine, it is no longer considered 
risky. 

Cleaning clothes and furniture with 
gasoline and other inflammable liquids 
is frequently the cause of fires which 
painfully injure many persons and 
cause great property damage besides. 
Yet the practice of using gasoline per- 
sists. 

In the spring of 1929, a survey was 
conducted in 14,845 homes of Roch- 
ester. Nine hundred and seventy- 
seven women reported that they were 
using gasoline for cleaning. 

The careless handling of electric 
irons and other electrical apparatus 
also caused a long list of fires. Only a 
few days ago, a house located in one 
of the wealthiest New York suburbs 
was razed to the ground, because an 
electric iron was carelessly left with 
the current turned on. 

Women are also largely responsible 
for the steady maintenance of fires 
caused from the careless use of 
matches. Despite the many campaigns 
which have been carried on, matches 
are still left on shelves within the 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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More About Benjamin Franklin 
and His Relation to Mutual 
Insurance 


N a recent editorial, more notable for linguistic em- 
broidery than for logic, The Insurance Field, a pub- 
lication devoted in its usual mood to a solemn advo- 

cacy of stock-company insurance, has ventured to try 
the facetious vein in attempting to make game of the 
current advertising of the Mutual Casualty Companies 
which features Benjamin Franklin as a sponsor of 
American Insurance. 


It seems to our contemporary a matter for mirth that 
the modern proponent of Mutual Insurance should take 
pride in the fact that 177 years ago Benjamin Franklin, 
in the courthouse at Philadelphia, outlined his plan for 
the first insurance company in America, and based it on 
the Mutual principles. 


“By using Franklin’s name” says the editorial, “the 
Mutuals endeavor to keep property owners in the olden 
habit of swapping risks, traveling with sails and coaches, 
keeping warm with stoves, lighting with candles and oil 
lamps —.” Another section of the same argument de- 
clares “Of course, insurance, in its own field has prog- 
ressed as far since 1752 as have the electrical and heating 
sciences in theirs,” and “Civilization had not (in Frank- 
lin’s time) advanced to the higher level of true insurance 
on the stock plan.” As if insurance is any less true 
when policy holders elect to serve themselves at cost. 


OSOoX> 


T is a familiar method of certain organizations to con- 
jure up bogies from the thin air (such as the long ago 
discredited assessment liability straw man) and seek to 
scare policy holders into a state of mind whereby they 
feel a false security in buying insurance where it is most 
expensive. 

But as it happens, Mutual Insurance was already a 
success of long standing in 1752, and Franklin was wise 
enough to see how it would benefit the people of the new 
country to have protection established on the right basis. 


As a matter of fact, the stock company isn’t so mod- 
ern either, for it came upon the scene, according to the 
quoted editorial, in 1792. We assume—confining our- 
selves to the same source of revelation for the moment— 


that it suddenly appeared in full possession and display 
of all its alleged superior advantages. It was at once to 
be noted as surpassing in perfection the Mutual company, 
as the ultra-modern gas heater surpasses Ben Franklin’s 
stove. And yet in 1795—three years after this demon- 
stration of superiority—we discover John Marshall and 
Thomas Jefferson organizing the first insurance com- 
pany in Virginia, and by preference adopting the Mutual 
system, thus (we might be asked to believe) casting 
doubt on the decisions of the great Chief Justice, and 
making the Declaration of Independence a joke. 


It is a common fallacy to compare the old time methods 
of science and mechanics directly with the old time 
achievements in the realm of intellect. The Insurance 
Field could with as much justice have said “There were 
no airplanes about Mt. Sinai, therefore the Ten Com- 
mandments are out of date.” “No chugging motor boat 
troubled the waters of the Gallilean Lake and so the 
Christian Beautitudes are outworn benisons.” “They 
heated houses with fireplaces and crude stoves in 1776, 
and lighted the State House in Philadelphia with candles, 
therefore the Constitution of the United States is only 
clap trap and an ancient curiosity.” 


owen 


OW it so happens that an earlier editorial, in the 

February 26th, 1928, issue of the same publica- 
tion, substantially joined with Benjamin Franklin in 
saying “All insurance is merely a pooling of funds from 
which the present unfortunates are compensated for 
misfortunes, with the remaining funds invested to com- 
pensate those who will meet similar misfortune later 
on.” This was in substance the idea of Franklin, and it 
is only amusing to consider how The Insurance Field 
would lead its readers to think that the idea has been 
improved upon by stock organizations. 


“Improved.” What a travesty on a good word! Stock 
companies have never demonstrated their ability to add 
anything, except cost, to insurance. No more stability, 
no speedier payment of losses, no better service; in the 
end it is the policy holder’s dollar and not the stock 
holders’ which pays the indemnity. Perhaps some of the 
recent investigations in various states can shed a pene- 
trating light on these “improvements.” As for exam- 
ple, in Virginia where the investigators reported that Mu- 
tual competition was necessary to hold rates down. The 
greatest real improvements in all insurance history are 
recognized as having been the transformation of 90 per 
cent of all life insurance in America into the Mutual 
variety, and the rapid espousal of all kinds of Mutual 
insurance by the biggest corporations of the country. 


Qo > 


UTUALS have continually been leaders in adopt- 

ing all the up-to-date improvements in handling 
insurance. Indeed the Mutuals are modern to the last 
degree in fire prevention work, in striving to reduce all 
hazards and thus lower premiums, in insisting on high 
standards of underwriting and adjusting, in making it 
easier to insure adequately all legitimate risks. 


And, as to Franklin—on whose head would his wrath 
be visited today—those who have developed his Mutual 
idea into such outstanding success, with billions of value 
in property, human lives, and various hazards, safely 
protected by the Mutual plan, or on those who praise 
his principles in one breath and damn them in the next! 
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Life-Lights Against a Business Background 


S I came home, along of a mid- 
A afternoon on a recent Satur- 
day, my neighbor, Henry 
Bradford, was out in his shirt-sleeves 
raking up the fallen leaves on his 
front lawn. It was a congenial day 
for such a task, sunny, but with just 
enough of the autumn chill in the air 
to make a little physical effort rather 
enjoyable. 
“Hard at it,” said I, hesitating as I 
drew opposite him. 


He shook an accumulation of 
brown and yellow leaves from his im- 
plement on to the pile that was 
mounting beside him, and answered, 


“Yes, and this is the third time I 
have done it. By next Saturday it 
will be just as bad again, I suppose. 
There seems to be no end to these 
leaves. There are times I wish we did 
not have so many trees about us.” 


“T’'ll bet you don’t feel that way, in 
the spring and summer,” I rejoined. 


“You’re right I don’t,” he said. 
“T love them then—and, to tell the 
truth, I love them now. As a matter 
of fact I wouldn’t have one tree less 
for all the mess they make when they 
are shedding their summer garments.” 
He leaned on his rake and looked 
about him at the trees, whose tinted 
foliage was thinning rapidly and dis- 
closing more and more of the skele- 
ton on which it had been draped. “I 
even love the bare branches in win- 
ter,” he added. 

“Same here,” said I. 

SS 

66 \7 OU know,” he was speaking a 

little dreamily, his eyes still on 
the trees, “there are no satisfactions 
in life that do not have their disad- 
vantages. If we want these beautiful 
friends which cluster about us here, 
and spread their shade over us, and 
invite the birds and the squirrels to 
entertain us with their music and 
their antics, we must be willing to ac- 
cept the fallen leaves as part of the 
price. I used to look forward to a 
day when I could enjoy life without 
burdens or frets, without annoyances 
or disappointments. I had the quaint 
idea that after I had reached an in- 
come of $5,000 a year I would have 
nothing more to worry me. I was 
very young then,” he smiled. “When 
I attained that princely income I ad- 
vanced the mark to $10,000. Well, I 
don’t mind admitting I have been a 
little beyond that mark for some 


Smoke and Ashes 
By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


years now, and still the days bring 
their cares and vexations. The great- 
est joys I have are not wholly lacking 
in troubles.” 

Just at the instant came an an- 
guished yell, in shrill, childish treble 
from the rear of his modest estate. 
He dropped the rake and hastened to 
answer it. Presently he reappeared, 
carrying a lusty looking five-year-old 
in his arms. Little fists were rubbing 
tearful eyes, and a small knee dis- 
played a smear of mud and blood. 


“Just by way of illustrating that 
last remark,” he said, as he smoothed 
the youngster’s yellow hair. “Behold 
one of my greatest and most priceless 
joys, but, at times, not least among 
my troubles. I have a pile of broken 
flagstone in the back. Some day I am 
going to make paths with it. Despite 
all warnings and forbiddings he will 
climb it.” Giving first aid with a 
handkerchief he bade the boy go into 
his mother and get her to do a better 
job. 

“What is the next mark you have 
set ?” I asked, after expressing proper 
sympathy for the injured climber. 

oOo 


6s] HAVE done setting marks,” he 

laughed. “I have made up my 
mind to take the fallen leaves with 
the trees, and just to keep on raking 
up the mess when occasion requires. 
You know, although this is something 
of a nuisance, I get a good deal of 
enjoyment out of it. It is good exer- 
cise, and even the fallen leaves have 
their beauty, and there is a sort of 
music in the rustle of them that I 
confess I like.” 


“Tt always seems to me a futile 
kind of job,” I said. “It has to be 
done all over again next week, and 
next year, and so on—there is no 
completing it.” 

“You're right,” he answered, re- 
suming his raking, “but there are lots 
of things in life like that—such as 
eating your meals, for instance; or, 
as my wife would be more apt to put 
it, getting meals and washing dishes.” 


“That is true,” I agreed, “I gained 
some reputation as a philosopher in 
my family by remarking once that 
life seemed to be a constant getting 
dirty and washing up again. It is one 
of my bright sayings that has become 
proverbial.” 





“Tt states the case well,” he laughed, 
looking at his hands on which were 
the stains of soil. “And it reminds 
me it is time to wash up for supper.” 

We bade each other good evening, 
and he went into the house while I 
walked on a few paces to my door. 

sos 
FTER supper I sauntered out to 
smoke my pipe. The delicious 
scent of burning leaves was in the air. 
From my neighbor’s pile leaped cheer- 
fully the red and orange flames. A 
gray banner floated upward, swaying 
and bending in the night breeze. The 
children of the neighborhood were 
shouting and dancing in the flickering 
shadows, and Henry Bradford sat on 

his doorstep watching. 

“The end of a perfect day—smoke 
and ashes!” I remarked, as I an- 
swered his nod to sit beside him. 

“No, that is not all,” he said. 
“Things are a bit tidier. There has 
been light and warmth and cheerful- 
ness while the fire burned, with the 
play and merriment of happy chil- 
dren. What does it matter about the 
ashes that are left?” 

“Nothing at all,” replied I, falling 
gladly into his mood. “The ashes de 


not matter. And, we must not for- 
get, the smoke is rising skyward.” 
soa 
Glub! 


“Did you hear what happened to Jones?” 

“No, do tell.” 

“He got drunk in Venice and tried to lie 
down in the gutter.”"—Cornell Widow. 





Guerdon of Labor 
Arthur—‘“I think she’s as pretty as she 
can be.” 
Jean—“Most girls are.”—Stray Stories. 





Taxi! The Morgue 
Landlady—‘“And how do you feel now?” 
Lodger—‘“Just terrible. I feel as if I was 
going to die.” 

Landlady—“Well, you can’t die here; 
this is the living-room.” — Everybody's 
Weekly. 





Buried Eloquence 
The Mayor had just laid the foundation 
stone of a new wing for the hospital, and 
the spectators awaited his speech. 
“What can I do?” cried the harassed 
Mayor to his wife. “I’ve laid the stone on 
top of it."—Pearson’s Weekly. 





Which Club Did He Use? 

“He claims his wife was intractable, 
your honor, so he beat her into subjection 
with a golf club.” 

“In how many strokes?” asked the 
judge.—Tit-Bits. 
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A Chaos of Smoke and Fire Developed Around This Striking Blaze 
(Left at Top) Which Transformed Thousands of Dollars of Property 
Value Into Billows of Menacing Smoke. 


When the Bridge Went Down the Car Went With It and Furn- 


ished Another of those Distressing Spectacles (Left at Bottom) of Ruin to 
Property and Danger to Life and Limb. 

Fires Are Hard to Fight in Such Instances When the Source of the 

Flames (Left Center at Bottom) is Obscured by Great Volumes_of Smoke 
Coming from Many Different Directions. 


r 


Sudden Fires Contribute to Marine Dangers as Witness 
This Devastated Craft (Center at Top) Which Became a Mass of 
Charred Wreckage in a Few Minutes After Flames Enveloped It. 
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niversal Need 


In Spite of Occasional Disasters Aviation’ Makes Progress 
and Such Accidents as this (Center at Bottom) Only Emphasize 
the Need of Inspection of Planes and Examinations for Pilots. 


A Forest Fire Eating Its Way up a Mountain Side is a Heart-sick- 
ening Sight (Right at Top) to Those Who Love Trees—and Likewise it 
is an Expensive Illumination for the Forest Owner. 

Civil Law Has No Effect on Natural Law When One of the Ele- 
ments Gets Loose and the Policeman Here (Right Center at Bottom) Could 
Only Pose as a Guardsman After the Fire. 

Every Few Minutes of Every Day Something Like This Happens 
and Adds Another Item (Right at Bottom) to the Total of Auto Acct- 
dents Which Mounts to Staggering Figures. 


wo 
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Side-Swiping of Trains Standing on Switch Tracks Often Causes Huge Losses in Property Destroyed. 


Domestic Shipments in Transit 


Insurance and Its Relation to the Nearly Two Billion Tons of Freight 
Which Is Annually Exposed to the Hazards of Transportation 


ERCHANDISE in the course 
M of transportation is subject to 

many perils. Responsibility 
for loss from all of these is not as- 
sumed by any common carrier, and 
the possibility of collecting from some 
carriers is quite limited. That point 
will not be dwelt upon further as the 
reader who refers to the first part of 
this article will find, following a brief 
outline of the general field of inland 
transportation insurance, that the 
rights of shippers who send goods by 
railroad, railroad express, motor truck 
and steamship have been outlined 
therein, with specific reference to the 
contractual, statutory and common 
law liabilities of each kind of carrier. 
Certain policies have been developed 
by insurance companies to bridge the 
gap which would otherwise exist in 
the protection of a shipper. We shall 
now give some thought to these. 


Types of Contracts 

S HAS been elsewhere inferred, 
uniformity in the contracts of- 
fered by various companies does not 
prevail. This makes difficult the task 
of accurately classifying the kinds of 
policies obtainable and will necessitate 
some qualification in discussing the 
nature of the protection afforded. 


By DAVID McCAHAN 


Asst. Professor of Insurance 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


PART II 


The writer therefore will content him- 
self with the recognition of only two 
general forms—‘“annual transit” and 
“trip transit”’—and not endeavor to 
extend the distribution further except 
to state that very frequently insurance 
on the contents of motor trucks (and 
sometimes on railway express ship- 
ments) is written as a separate con- 
tract or under a special printed en- 
dorsement attached to a regular in- 
land transit policy. 

Owing to a difference in the prob- 
lems involved, there is considerable 
justification for handling motor truck 
contents insurance independently in- 
stead of including it in a contract also 
insuring shipments by railroad, ex- 
press and steamship. Moreover, this 
one form of coverage may be written 
for (1) the owner of trucks carrying 
his own merchandise, (2) a shipper 
sending merchandise on the trucks of 
another, and (3) a motor truckman 
who wants to be safeguarded against 
the claims of shippers.. However, 
policy conditions are so similar in 
many respects and the coverages so 


closely associated from the angle of 
a shipper’s needs that, to avoid un- 
necessary duplication, our discussion 
will proceed as if protection on ship- 
ments by any of the four carriers 
named were all written under one 
policy. Special note will be made of 
the principal differences. 


The “annual” contract is by far the 
more important since it is used by 
manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers, 
and others who are constantly sending 
or receiving shipments. On the other 
hand, there is often a need for insur- 
ance on a single shipment as when an 
individual moves his household goods 
from one city to another. This is met 
by the “trip” policy. The coverage af- 
forded under it is substantially the 
same as that of the “annual” form ex- 
cept that it is adapted to the needs of 
an infrequent shipper. Some com- 
panies make no effort to push this 
line but will write it as a matter of 
accommodation. Subsequent discus- 
sion will pertain to the basic coverage 
of “annual” contracts. This, by the 
way, may be materially modified by 
the addition of special endorsements. 

1Under a delimitation of subject previously 
noted, discussion of the last has no place in this 


article, but is mentioned to avert a possible criti- 
cism that it was overlooked. 











~~ 
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These are varied, numerous and fre- 
quently employed. 

PLAN OF PREMIUM PAYMENT.—In 
writing insurance on domestic ship- 
ments, a common practice is for the 
shipper to estimate the value of goods 
he expects to ship or receive’ annually 
by railroad, railroad express, steam- 
ship or motor truck between points 
in Continental United States and Can- 
ada, excluding Alaska. Since the rate 
will not necessarily be the same for 
each mode of transportation, the 
amounts are stated separately. Ship- 
ments by coastwise steamer are fur- 
ther subdivided as to the general lo- 
cation of the ports to or from which 
merchandise is to be carried. A pre- 
mium, is then computed by applying 
the rate for each form of transporta- 
tion to the estimated shipments. This 
may be collected from the insured as 
a “flat” premium, in which case no 
adjustment is made on the basis of 
actual shipments, or it may be in the 
nature of a “deposit” premium, sub- 
ject to readjustment after the amount 
of shipments is accurately known. In 
the latter event, the policyholder is 
entitled to a refund if shipments do 
not equal the estimate, and conversely, 
must pay an additional premium if 
they exceed that figure. 


Another plan sometimes employed 
is for a deposit premium to be col- 
lected at the inception of the contract, 
and when it is used up, for the in- 
sured to pay premiums periodically on 
the basis of actual shipments. A 
form similar to this, except that no 
deposit premium is required, is known 
as an “open” policy. It has no date 
of termination, shipments being re- 

2 Shipments moving at risk of the policyholder 
may be covered whether incoming or outgoing. If 


extension of geographical limits is desired, a spe- 
cial endorsement must be secured. 
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ported periodically and charged for 
at an agreed rate. 

Motor Trucks. — Although the 
foregoing methods may be applied 
when merchandise is shipped on the 
trucks of another, the usual plan, 
when the owner sends by his own 
truck, is to place a flat valuation on 
the contents of each truck, for which 
a premium is charged accordingly. 
This valuation should be as much as 
the largest value carried by the truck 
at any one time if the owner desires 
full coverage. Otherwise, the appli- 
cation of the coinsurance clause will 
result in loss payments being scaled 
down in the proportion that the 
amount of insurance carried bears to 
the total valuation of the merchandise 
on the truck. 


CARRIER Must BE CUuSTODIAN.— 
The fundamental aim of transporta- 
tion insurance is to cover property 
only while it is in the course of transit 
but not when at a permanent location. 
Pressure of competition may bring 
about a deviation from this purpose, 
but unless a special endorsement to the 
contrary is obtained, goods are in- 
sured only while they are in the cus- 
tody of: 

(1) A railroad or*railroad express 
company. This includes the risk 
while on ferries and/or in cars on 
transfers or lighters. 

(2) Regular coastwise lines of 
steamers navigating United States In- 
land, Atlantic and Gulf waters not 
south of the Gulf of Mexico, embrac- 
ing the risk of craft to and from the 
vessel, each craft or lighter being con- 
sidered as separately insured. The 
policy expressly excludes, however, 
shipments by vessels navigating any 
canal, the Great Lakes, the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers and their tributaries, 
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or shipments by steamers navigating 
Pacific Coast waters. These excep- 
tions are important for if coverage is 
desired on goods shipped by the ex- 
cluded lines, it must be obtained un- 
der a special endorsement. 

(3) If public truckmen, transfer 
and/or other transportation com- 
panies are used in connection with 
railroad, railroad express, and above- 
mentioned steamer shipments, the con- 
tract also covers property in their 
hands. Regular shipments by motor 
truck are not included in this cate- 
gory. 

The insurance extends to property 
on docks, wharves, piers, bulkheads, 
in depots, stations and/or platforms, 
but only while in the custody of a 
common carrier incidental to trans- 
portation. To summarize, the insur- 
ance attaches from the time the goods 
leave the factory, store or warehouse 
at initial point of shipment and covers 
thereafter continuously in due course 
of transportation until delivered at 
store, warehouse or other point’ of 
destination so long as the goods are 
in the custody of the carriers named. 

Motor Trucks.—Under the above 
description it will be noted that prop- 
erty is insured on motor trucks only 
while such are used in connection with 
shipments by other means of trans- 
portation. If coverage is desired on 
goods shipped entirely by motor truck, 
a separate contract must be secured 
or a special endorsement added to the 
policy. 

PERILS COVERED.—Railroad and Ex- 
press ——While property is on land, it 
is insured against loss or damage 
caused by fire, lightning (meaning 
thereby the commonly accepted use 
of the term), cyclone, tornado, flood 
(meaning the rising of navigable 
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a Menace Not Only to Other Ships But to Merchandise in Nearby Warehouses. 
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waters), collision, derailment, over- 
turning of vehicle and other perils of 
transportation. 

Steamer.—If a shipment is water- 
borne, it is covered against loss or 
damage caused by fire and perils of 
the sea, including general average 
and/or salvage charges and expenses. 
Particular average or partial losses are 
only assumed on any one case or pack- 
age if they amount to a certain pro- 
portion, say three per cent, of its 
value. 

Motor Truck.—If goods are carried 
by motor truck, the coverage on land 
is similar in most respects to that out- 
lined above for those conveyed by rail- 
road or express. However, though 
collision loss due to the violent and 
accidental collision of the vehicle with 
any other automobile, vehicle or ob- 
ject is assumed, loss or damage caused 
by a vehicle coming in contact with the 
roadbed (as when a hole or stone in 
the road is struck) or with tracks and 
ties of steam and electric railroads, is 
specifically eliminated, as is that re- 
sulting from contact with a station- 
ary object while backing for loading 
or unloading purposes. But, loss aris- 
ing from the overturning or upset of 
a motor truck while on land, or from 
the collapse or subsidence of bridges, 
is definitely assumed. 
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General.—Under any of the above, 
theft of an entire shipping package 
may be covered, either by the contract 
itself or by special endorsement. Pil- 
ferage losses, however, are ordinarily 
not insured because of the moral haz- 
ard. When merchandise is shipped 
on open trucks, payment for theft 
losses may be made contingent upon 
the entire truck being stolen. 

PERILS ExLuDED. — Unless caused 
by fire, lightning, cyclone, tornado, 
flood, collision, derailment or over- 


‘turning of vehicle while on land, or 


unless caused by the vessel, craft, or 
lighter being stranded, sunk, burned, 
in collision while water-borne, break- 
age, leakage, marring or scratch- 
ing of property is not insured. One 
company, writing a special express 
policy, does assume breakage and 
these other perils on railroad express 
shipments if the express company has 
admitted liability and actually paid 
the claim to the insured under its stat- 
utory receipt. Even in this case, a de- 
duction of fifty dollars is made from 
the amount of loss on each shipment 
since that is the sum assumed by the 
express carrier under its “released” 
receipt. 

Loss or damage resulting from de- 
lay, wet or dampness, or by the goods 
being spotted, discolored, mouldy, 


rusted, frosted, rotted, soured, 
steamed or changed in color is not 
covered by the company unless the 
same is the direct result of a peril in- 
sured against. 

Loss or damage caused by strikers, 
locked-out workmen, or persons tak- 
ing part in labor disturbances, or aris- 
ing from riot, civil commotion, cap- 
ture, seizure or detention, or from 
any attempt thereat, or the conse- 
quences thereof, or the direct or re- 
mote consequences of any hostility 
arising from the acts of any govern- 
ment, people or persons whatsoever 
(piracy excepted) whether on account 
of any illicit or prohibited trade, or 
any trade in articles contraband of 
war, or the violation of any port regu- 
lation or otherwise are further ex- 
cluded from coverage, as is loss or 
damage consequent to measures or 
operations incident to war, whether 
before or after the declaration there- 
of. 

In case merchandise is water-borne, 
loss or damage to it if shipped on the 
deck of ocean-going steamers is like- 
wise ruled out. In addition, loss or 
damage caused by the negligence or 
carelessness of the insured or his em- 
ployees, or by neglect of the insured 
to use all reasonable means to pre- 

(Continued on Page 26) 


A Generous Segment of the Nation’s Prosperity is Accounted for by Commerce Taken Care of by Our Merchant Marine. 








Courtesy Canadian Pacific R. Y. 
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Skyline of Toronto With New Royal York Hotel In Center 


News of Toronto Convention 


Gathering of International Organization of Insurance Commissioners 
Discusses Outstanding Problems of the Day 


O convention was ever more 
N royally entertained than the 
international gathering of In- 
surance Commissioners recently held 
in Toronto, but beyond the banquet 
and‘ the informal dinners, and the 
trips to various points of interest, 
there was ample time given for seri- 
ous consideration of insurance prob- 
lems. 

Too much praise cannot be given to 
Hon. R. Leighton Foster, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the Province 
of Ontario for his forceful handling 
of the details of the conveniton and 
making it a success from every stand- 
point. The results of his untiring la- 
bors were seen on every side, reflected 
in the general satisfaction expressed 
by all the delegates. 

One; of the most constructive 
pieces cf work done by the assembly 
was the re-election of the present of- 
ficers. The association is particularly 
fortunate in having as its president 
again, the genial and efficient Hon. 
Howard P. Dunham, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Connecticut, under 
whose guidance the organization has 
made such notable progress. His ad- 
dress tracing the history of insurance 
supervision in the United States was 
a masterly development of the subject. 
The delivery of this paper was inter- 
rupted unavoidably at several points, 
and as a result the entire speech has 
been printed in booklet form, for con- 
venient reading by the many who will 





be interested in the dissertation. The 
facts given in this address and the 
very readable style in which it is writ- 
ten, will make it a valuable addition 
to any insurance library.* 


Hon. John E. Sullivan, Insurance 
Commissioner of New Hampshire 
spoke on “Automobile Merit Rating”’ 
summing up the arguments pro and 
con with keen logic. Following this 
a discussion was ably led by Hon. 
Clarence C. Wysong, Commissioner 
of Insurance of Indiana. The con- 
census generally was that auto merit 
rating seemed to be more of a hoped 
for ideal than a real expectation or as 
if it were an infant with a lusty voice 
but little actual strength to bring it 
to maturity. The debate was closed 
by the appointment of a committee to 
consider the many suggestions made. 


Hon. Albert C. Conway, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York, 
whose efficient administration of his 
department has already given him a 
wide reputation, despite the short 
term he has been in office, presented 
an outstanding paper on “Invest- 
ments of Insurance Companies” 
which made a profound impression. 
The larger divisions of his address 
were: 


a. Improvements to the Wales- 
Merriam Act. 





*It is understood. that the other addresses at 
the convention will also be available in booklet or 
typewritten form to those who apply for them to 
the different commissioners who spoke. 


. Stocks vs. Bonds Generally. 
. Insurance Company Stocks. 
. Collateral Loans. 

. Other Minor Questions. 

The points made in Mr. Conway’s 
excellent study of the subject were so 
cogent and productive of thought, 
that a special committee was ap- 
pointed to study investments, using 
Mr. Conway’s paper as a guide to 
their deliberations. 

Leading in the spirited discussion 
of Investments was Hon. Ray Yen- 
ter, Commissioner of Insurance of 
Iowa. His talk aided in making this 
part of the program of exceptional 
interest. 

Hon. C. D. Livingston, Commis- 
sioner of Insurance of Michigan took 
up the question of “The Agency Sit- 
uation,” and handled it with the 
vigor and decisiveness which has 
characterized his work as an execu- 
tive: The problem of agencies is in 
the forefront of those most in the 
public eye, and Mr. Livingston’s 
excellent treatment of it was listened 
to with such interested attention that 
a special committee was also ap- 
pointed to investigate and study the 
influence of high commissions on the 
insurance business. 

Mr. Livingston’s paper, dealing 
with such a highly controversial sub- 
ject is a matter of live news interest, 
and we print it below, practically in 
its entirety (and without additional 
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comment) in order that the large cir- 
cle of Journal readers, who could not 
attend the convention may read it 
and judge for themselves of the merit 
of its argument. 


For a like purpose Mr. Sullivan’s# 
paper on Automobile Merit Rating is 
also printed here following the ad- 
dress of Mr. Livingston. 


onow 


The Agency Situation 
By HON. C. D. LIVINGSTON 


NSURANCE was not born on 
I this continent. However, the 

idea was transplanted and it was 
left to this continent to develop its 
own insurance companies and the 
method by which the business is 
transacted here. The wrecks of in- 
surance history show that we have 
not come to our present position in 
the insurance business except by the 
usual method of experience. What 
we have today is the result of nearly 
a century and a half of trial and 
error, and I presume that we will 
have many changes in the future be- 
cause of the economic conditions that 
we are now experiencing. 

The American Agency System has 
likewise been a growth. Today it is 
entirely different than when the orig- 
inal experiment was tried. 


The first fire companies organized 
in our country were local and they had 
no intention of writing any insurance 
except for local needs. People who 
wanted insurance applied for it, and 
the directors of the company exam- 
ined the property carefully and fixed 
the rate. A report was made to the 
full board in session and liability was 
assumed or the applicant rejected. It 
was a serious proposition in those 
days to grant insurance to a fellow 
townsman. Some of these local com- 
panies gradually extended their ter- 
ritory to include nearby towns and 
they appointed a representative in the 
town to receive applications which 
were submitted to the company. The 
commissions paid were usually five 
per cent and not to exceed ten per 
cent. These local companies later 
were extremely jealous of one an- 
other and great rivalry existed in 
some of the cities. 


Somewhat over a hundred years 
ago one company decided that a com- 
pany should not depend upon local 
business entirely, but should appoint 
agents in the various cities and towns 
so its liability would not be subject to 
one conflagration. Investigation 
shows that this was a new idea and 
that a local company generally had no 
thought of a conflagration which 
would injure them. The people like- 
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wise were loyal to their local com- 
panies. These companies were ex- 
tremely jealous of the companies 
from other states who sought to se- 
cure premiums in their city, which 
they thought rightfully belonged to 
them. 
DOD 


doen here was the beginning of 
state laws which discriminated 
unfairly between local companies and 
companies of other states. These 
laws were passed at the solicitation 
of home cumpanies that wished to 
keep the premiums to themselves. In 
many states the discrimination was 
so severe that it was impossible for a 
foreign company to do business. New 
York had a law which placed a tax 
of 10 per cent on all premiums col- 
lected by a company from an outside 
state, and Pennsylvania was even 
more severe by having a tax of 20 
per cent. 


A conflagration™at New York in 
1835 wiped out twenty-three of its 
twenty-six companies. Conflagra- 
tions later at Pittsburgh, Boston, and 
several smaller ones in various cities, 
wrought havoc among local com- 
panies in the various states. Not until 
these conflagrations, and the subse- 
quent failure of the companies, did 
the people of the different states 
recognize that local companies could 
not be depended upon to pay for a 
great conflagration in the home state. 
Companies also saw that if they were 
to survive it was necessary for them 
to distribute their liability. And thus 
began our American Agency System. 


By means of horseback, stage, 
steamer, and railroad, representa- 
tives of companies appointed agents 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. Travel was slow, and it was 
necessary that only men of the high- 
est integrity and good financial stand- 
ing should be appointed. These agents 
acted almost as an independent com- 
pany in their localities. The mails 
were uncertain, there was no express 
service, and it was a difficult matter 
to get the supplies to many of the 
places where agents were appointed. 
These agents made their own rates 
and collected the premiums. Monthly 
or less frequently, they reported the 
risks to their companies and for- 
warded the money to them. Only 
the best of men could be trusted with 
such authority, and these pioneers in 
the agency business set the standard 
which I believe is still held by our 
leading agents throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Life insurance companies were or- 
ganized at a later date, and at first 
these companies operated locally only, 


and then gradually extended their 
business to the surrounding towns. 
No doubt the life companies learned 
a great deal from the operation of 
the fire companies and agents were 
appointed in a simliar way. The 
business done by life companies was 
extremely small, as the idea of life 
insurance had to be sold to the people 
while their realization of the necessity 
for protecting their property made it 
easier to sell fire insurance. The life 
companies paid small commissions, 
as low as five and ten per cent. One 
of our moderate writing life insur- 
ance men produces more business in 
one year than many of the early com- 
panies wrote in the same length of 
time. 


One must remember that insurance 
had to be sold in those days because 
a great many people had religious 
scruples against both fire and life in- 
surance, particularly life, as there was 
a great deal of prejudice against it. 
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HE agencies of fire and life insurance 

run parallel, and while some agents 
wrote both kinds, as a rule a man gave his 
attention to one or the other exclusively. 
That same condition exists today, and 
while some general agencies produce a 
large business of life insurance in a sepa- 
rate department, the great majority of 
them give their attention only to fire and 
casualty lines. 


With this divergency of selling the two 
lines of insurance, I will speak mostly of 
the situation that exists in the so-called 
general agencies producing the general 
lines of insurance business. I will say at 
this point that I can see nothing in sight 
that will disturb the production of life 
insurance business by the Agency System. 
Writing direct, by advertising, whether 
newspaper, magazine, or radio, has been a 
failure. While there are weaknesses in the 
present life insurance agency system, I can 
see nothing that will take its place. 


Casualty insurance, as we know it, is of 
recent date, although it is said that it is the 
oldest insurance on the western hemisphere 
in point of age. Francis Pierre Martin 
Ogeron, a merchant and pirate in the West 
Indies, originated a plan whereby each 
pirate who took service on pirate ships was 
guaranteed specified damages for the loss 
of one arm, one leg, two arms, one arm and 
leg. Many of the classes of casualty insur- 
ance have originated within the memory of 
those present here today, and while we 
have specialists that produce certain lines 
of casualty insurance solely, the principal 
part of it is produced by general agencies. 

The present American Agency System is 
over one hundred years old and has stood 
firmly and squarely for whatever is best 
for the companies and assureds. No one 
knows the exact number of fire companies 
that have been organized, lived for a time 
and then passed out, but we do know that 
every fire company that has any history at 
all has passed through trying periods. 
The many conflagrations in this country 
have taken a heavy toll and those com- 
panies that survived did so through the 
courage of their officers and stockholders. 
After every conflagration, new companies 
were organized. 











The early history of underwriting 
shows a constant tendency to oust the 
established rates by the new companies and 
the old ones when the losses were favor- 
able. After every conflagration there was 
a tightening up of rates for several years, 
and then a retrogression when the outlook 
was better. The rates being raised and 
lowered in this manner from time to 
time, for no apparent reason, by the com- 
panies, the people began to feel that there 
must be a great profit in the business, and 
a considerable number of the states, espe- 
cially in the West and South, passed anti- 
compact laws which forbade the making 
of rates by the companies or agreeing upon 
rates in any manner. These laws proved 
valueless to correct the evil and tended to 
create discrimination among the citizens of 
the state. Then the states took an oppo- 
site tack and passed laws commonly known 
as anti-discrimination laws compelling the 
companies to treat fairly the assureds hav- 
ing the same kind of property in those 
states. An anti-discrimination law gener- 
ally compels the companies to file their 
rates and then collect the published rate 
from every assured. The Insurance De- 
partments in the several states have differ- 
ent degrees, of authority to determine 
whether such rates are excessive or dis- 
criminatory. 


Qo 


N THE past two years an enormous 

amount of new capital has been injected 
—I use the word purposely—into the fire 
and casualty insurance business, and at the 
same time our established companies in 
those lines of insurance were never in a 
better position to assume greater liability 
because of their financial strength, trained 
organizations, and the constant lessening 


of liability of great conflagrations in our" 


larger cities because of fire protection and 
fireproof construction. 


The old competition of new companies 
with the old is barred in most states and a 
new competition has taken its place. This 
is done by paying the agent an excessive 
commission which is not warranted by his 
service and which is an unreasonable bur- 
den upon the insuring public. This brings 
up a question that is being discussed today 
among the Commissioners of our States 
and that is the regulation of commission by 
the state. I know that some of my fellow 
commissioners are absolutely opposed to 
the limitation of commissions by state 
authority, but it seems to me that it is a 
most logical thing for the states to consider. 
Inasmuch as the commission is a consider- 
able part of a premium, and if a depart- 
ment has authority to decide what are 
excessive rates, naturally the commission 
must be considered in such a determination, 
and at the present time Commissioners are 
actually considering the commission paid 
by the companies. 


It has been fortunate for all of our 
states that our largest state in population 
and wealth has seen fit to limit the com- 
missions on life insurance and certain lines 
of casualty insurance within its state and 
also to say to companies doing business in 
that state that commissions in other states 
must not exceed those paid in the state 
itself. I hope that the same state will in- 
clude commissions on fire premiums with 
the other classes that are now controlled 
by it. 


However, I am not discussing in this 
paper state regulation of commissions, but 
I do see in these high commissions a dan- 
ger to the American Agency System. 
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In talking over the American Agency 
System with several company representa- 
tives and a large number of local agents, I 
find that there is a most pessimistic feeling 
in regard to the continuance of this sys- 
tem. Some agents prophesy that within 
twenty-five years the agency system, except 
for the smaller business, will be a thing of 
the past, but I am very optimistic that the 





American Agency System is on a sound 
foundation and will adapt itself to any 
conditions which may come up. 
Qo 

HESE high commissions are dangerous 

to the American Agency System. In 
the first place, high commissions on any 
class of insurance bring into the business 
all kinds of leaches who wish to share in 
the commissions. This condition is bad at 
the present time in a great many of our 
larger cities where unreasonable commis- 
sions are paid. The business is not owned 
by the agents themselves but by solicitors 
and brokers who get the principal part of 
the commission while the agent does the 
work, which makes possible a fair living 
for an extremely ordinary man who knows 
nothing about insurance except to solicit 


_ and bring the business into the office where 


it is taken care of by the agent. For this, 
the agent gets a very small part of the 
commission. I am glad to say that this 
condition does not exist in the greater part 
of the United States or Canada. The busi- 
ness elsewhere is solicited and owned by the 
agent because the commissions paid by the 
companies are such that it is not possible 
for the agent to pay a commission suff- 
ciently large to enable a solicitor to live 
upon the business he produces unless he is 
an exceptional man. 

High commissions are a great factor in 
increasing the evil of rebating, as many 
solicitors are tempted to share their large 
commissions with the assured. For exam- 
ple, in the surety business where the com- 
missions are excessively high throughout 
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the United States and Canada and the pre- 
miums large, I believe there is more re- 
bating of commission on this class of 
business than on any other kind, and also, 
that more commissions are diverted from 
the regular agency channels by leaches that 
prey particularly upon surety business, 

The real danger, however, of high com- 
missions to the American Agency System 
is the fact that it makes the cost of doing 
business so great for the companies that 
other kinds of insurance carriers are able 
to write the business at a much lower cost. 
At the present time, there is not the capac- 
ity in these other classes of insurance car- 
riers in the United States and Canada to 
take care of the enormous amount of busi- 
ness. However, a gradual and constant in- 
crease of facilities by these other com- 
panies, as shown by the insurance reports 
of our several states, indicates that in cer- 
tain kinds of insurance the business is 
being lost to the agents. 

In the last twenty-five years we have had 
economic changes in our country that have 
tended to eliminate the small manufactur- 
ers, jobbers, and retailers, and as a result, 
there is an increasing amount of insurance 
that is being bunched together and bought 
by one group or by one company. In other 
words, the small premiums have been 
lumped together and are placed in one lot. 
The commission on a $50.00 premium on a 
thousand different stores is not such as to 
attract attention of each individual buyer, 
but put these stores in one organization 
with a premium of $50,000 and the com- 
mission, even though it be small in per- 
centage, is sufficient to attract the attention 
of the buyer as the agents’ share in a lump 
sum appears large. 

The companies have endeavored to take 
care of this by the organization of various 
associations to write specific classes of in- 
surance. These underwriting organizations 
now take care of the largest lines of busi- 
ness in the United States and Canada, and 
with the organization of the Inter-State 
Underwriters Board, I believe the field is 
well covered. The business is written 
through the local agent and the full capac- 
ity of all these associations is given to any 
one agent. Naturally, in writing these lines 
of big business, the commission is an im- 
portant part. Therefore, all associations 
have, by necessity of competition, kept the 
commissions low, which is most important 
to the companies and to the agent who 
writes the business. In this way only can 
such business be retained by the agent. If 
the commissions are high, there will be 
other classes of insurance carriers to take 
it and the loss will be much greater for the 
agent than to accept a small commission on 
large premium risks. 

Soo 


iE fess qualified agent who represents his 
company and his assured to the best of 
his ability, earns a reasonable commission. 
A commission might be called a service 
charge, which is not earned until the policy 
has expired. The great majority of our 
agents throughout the United States and 
Canada are interested both in the com- 
pany and the assured, filling this dual 
capacity of representative of both in a very 
fair and equitable manner. 

The bait that is being thrown out by 
many companies today by offering large 
commissions is not being accepted by the 
agency body as a whole, because an agent, 
if he can look into the future, knows that 
there can be only one end to such high 
commissions, and that is failure of such 
companies offering them with loss to him- 
self and to his assured. Personally, I look 
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pessimistically on the future of the insur- 
ance companies which are not well 
grounded by years of experience and 
backed by a loyal agency force, recognizing 
that the company offering high commissions 
is an enemy to the American Agency Sys- 
tem. 

Are the companies fair to their estab- 
lished agents and the public in the appoint- 
ment of agents? This includes life as well 
as fire and casualty insurance. An investi- 
gation of agency production in the State of 
Michigan reveals the fact that 15% of the 
agents of any company operating in the 
state, whether it is life, fire, or casualty, 
produce from 85 to 90% of the premiums 
the company receives in the state. Revers- 
ing it, 85% of their agents produce only 
10 or 15% of the business they secure in 
the State of Michigan. 

I do not know how these figures would 
compare with other states, but I assume 
that there is not very much difference, as 
in most states the great bulk of premiums 
is produced by a comparatively small num- 
ber of agents. 

In considering the question I asked, I 
can say frankly that the companies are not 
fair either to the agents or the public in 
the appointment of new agents. I want to 
except at once certain life companies, cer- 
tain fire companies, and certain casualty 
companies, who demand a high standard 
for the agent they appoint and who demand 
that he give some study to the subject of 
insurance which he is to sell, before he 
attempts to sell to the public. The great 
majority of companies, however, have no 
regard for their established agents, or the 
public, and appoint men for their own 
company or a subsidiary who are a menace 
to the established agents and to the public. 
I say companies, but naturally the com- 
panies do not appoint agents, but have their 
special agents in the field for that work. 
The orders are such from the head office 
that such appointing officials oftentimes 
make appointments of agents that they 
know will not produce a worthwhile vol- 
ume and who are a danger to the public. 
They excuse this by the fact that the com- 
pany states there must be an increase of 
agents in their territory, giving no heed to 
the fact that they have a sufficient number 
but what they need is quality instead of 
numbers. If every company would take 
the money they spend upon the appointment 
of new agents and spend it upon training 
agents they now have who are in the 85% 
class, they could secure a much greater 
volume of business and a much better class. 


A young special agent in my state came 
to me with a letter from one of the execu- 
tive officers of his company which stated 
that they should have one hundred more 
agents in the state and if he could not ap- 
point them, it would be necessary for them 
to get another special agent. That is an 
unusual case, but there is constant pressure 
from the home office for the appointment 
of agents. Naturally, when such agents are 
appointed, there is no attempt to instruct 
them in the kind of insurance they are to 
sell and they prey upon the public by mis- 
representing the policy contract and they 
make trouble for the qualified agents who 
are producing business for the companies in 
the various cities and villages. A com- 
pany’s agency plant reflects its character 
and management. 

DOD 
AM not advocating that established 
agents be given a monopoly on the pro- 
duction of business; no agent wants a 
monopoly. They are only too glad to wel- 
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come into the business any one who wants 
to become a real agent, but they do object 
to unqualified incompetents and to those 
who go into the business for commissions 
only and do not give service for the com- 
mission they receive. 

I am glad to know that three states— 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut, have passed laws that require a 
written examination for every one entering 
the insurance business in those states. It 
seems to me that this is one of the biggest 
steps forward in setting a standard for 
insurance agents that will compel the com- 
panies to qualify their agents before a 
license is granted to them. In this way only 
the best will be appointed, as the com- 
panies are not going to risk time and money 
on a man who will not pass the examina- 
tion. 

Insurance is one of the greatest busi- 
nesses in the United States and we need 
new men coming into the business continu- 
ously. Why should these men not be se- 
lected and trained carefully before they go 
into the business? At the present time in 
most states there is no standard. Any one 
can secure an agent’s license. A great 
many of them are forced into the business 
by the appointing official, and would not 
for one moment enter the business if. they 
kuew they had to take an examination be- 
fore being granted a license. I would like 
to see the business put upon such a high 
standard that it would be attractive to the 
young men who graduate from our col- 
leges and high schools, and who will train 
themselves for the insurance business. 


The three states I mentioned have taken 
the position that there must be some train- 
ing of the man before he enters the busi- 
ness. Michigan has taken half a step along 
this line and other states are following. I 
hope soon that every state in the Union 
and every province in Canada will require 
a written examination of every applicant 
for an insurance license. 


The American Agency System is on a 
sound foundation, and if it will adapt itself 
to the changes in economic conditions; if 
it will co-operate with the companies in 
keeping commissions on a fair basis, both 
to themselves and the public; and if it will 
co-operate with the State Insurance De- 
partments more closely and back the Com- 
missioners in their efforts to secure a higher 
standard in the licensing of agents, it will 
be with us for another hundred years. 
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Automobile Merit Rating 
By HON. JOHN E. SULLIVAN 


T is generally conceded that we 

Insurance Commissioners are 

more or less favorably inclined 
when it comes to issuing rules and 
regulations which are made binding 
upon others. Therefore, it seems that 
we should, in turn, be somewhat 
consistent and willing at all times to 
defend our acts as they pertain to the 
business of insurance. 


Merit rating plan as devised by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and all other 
similar schemes respective to pleas- 
ure cars have been disapproved for 
use in the midget State of New 
Hampshire. 


Within the past few decades the au- 
tomobile has demonstrated its effec- 
tiveness. Year by year its inroads 
upon our older transportation sys- 
tems have shown a marked increase. 
Because of its insistent competition 
our -rural trolleys.have become prac- . 
tically’ obsolete, our urban traction 
companies have steadily lost ground 
as gilt edged investments, our rail- 
roads can no longer look upon the 
“short haul” as a lucrative source of 
income. Nor is this brief enumera- 
tion the full compendium of the 
changes which the automobile has 
wrought. It has changed the Amer- 
ican mode of living by substituting 
pleasure for contentment. Through 
its agency towns have become cities 
and cities have become metropolises. 
Nothing is static and this state of 
flux has been brought about princi- 
pally by the automobile. Today we 
have.6 per cent of the population of 
the world but we have about 81 per 
cent of its automobiles. We are get- 
ting so many automobiles that we find 
trouble in discovering highways on 
which to run them. We spend fifteen 
or more billion dollars on automo- 
biles annually. 


The automobile as an instrument of in- 
jury and death is responsible for one of 
the most significant groups of personal 
risks existing in our present age. Every 
one is subject to a considerable amount of 
uncertainty in regard to loss or damage 
arising out of the probability of automo- 
bile accidents. Often this uncertainty is 
turned into certainty and this means a loss 
of life or limb or of productive energy 
for the social group and of income, some- 
times of livelihood, for the persons invol- 
ved. In recent times fatalities due to the 
automobile have been playing a very im- 
portant role in mortality tabulations and 
non-fatal automobile injuries have been 
se largest single factor on the casualty 
1st. 


oo 


E should be mindful of the real 

problem which confronts the Amer- 
ican people, namely to devise some measure 
which will reduce the traffic accidents. Ap- 
proximately twenty-four thousand persons 
were killed and six hundred thousand in- 
jured last year. The real importance of 
the subject is so serious that it needs no 
emphasis. It is entitled to our voluntary 
efforts and co-operation. To meet the 
rather alarming situation, attention has 
been given mainly to the development of 
means of preventing automobile accidents. 
Safety education movements, improved 
highways, the development of effective au- 
tomobile control mechanism and driving 
traffic regulations are some of the meas- 
ures that have been taken in the direction 
of prevention up to the present time. How- 
ever the eliminating influence of these pre- 
ventive measures has been without whole- 
some effect in reducing automobile acci- 
dents, 


‘ The commendable feature of automobile 
insurance is that it has prompted the entire 
nation to become interested in working out 





some solution to this nationwide vexing 
problem. Every state has its quota of legis- 
lators, lawyers and insurance representa- 
tives who are assiduous in their efforts to 
solve the enigma. If all the various in- 
terests would congregate to consider the 
matter of automobile insurance, it seems 
reasonable to contend that they would, in 
no uncertain language, signify their con- 
fidence in what is generally known as a 
Financial Responsibility Law. Many States 
have enacted such a Law. Its designed in- 
tent was to have a twofold effect; first to 
reduce automobile accidents and secondly 
to indemnify for injuries or death or prop- 
erty damage arising from the negligence 
of the motorist. The prime intent of Fin- 
ancial Responsibility Law is to encourage 
owners and operators to become insured. 
In this connection it should be realized 
that insurance will afford a sound protec- 
tion and when the owner of an automobile 
voluntarily buys insurance he does so to 
protect himself and the policy contract is 
framed to suit his interest. There is much 
doubt that any actual credence can be 
placed in the ability of these varied Finan- 
cial Responsibility Laws to cause automo- 
bile operators to be anything other than 
normal in the matter of operating a motor 
vehicle. In the main is it not a fact that 
nature is weak at its best? Today many 
men and women are driving motor cars 
who are not mentally equipped for the 
task. What remedy can be offered to 
make the physically or mentally unfit op- 
erator a master at the wheel? Is it reason- 
able for the institution of insurance to 
assume the great responsibility of super- 
vision of the operator over whom it has 
no control in the regulation of traffic on 
the highways and byways of our country? 
What is your answer to this problem? I 
should very definitely voice my convic- 
tions in the negative. The vexing prob- 
lem of preventing or reducing automobile 
accidents is a matter for our Government 
to solve and we should be eager under all 
conditions to assume our part of respon- 
sibility of government. However, its ad- 
ministration should be delegated to its 
agents. 


owaew 


wr Massachusetts Compulsory Auto- 
mobile Law has demonstrated without 
much doubt that insurance cannot be re- 
lied upon as a substitute to perform what 
may be termed police service. Automobile 
merit rating was sponsored in the early 
part of this year.in our country by the 
administrating staff of an individual group 
of companies. Its insurance wisdom, 
standing and methods of operation com- 
pare favorably with any like group of 
companies in the entire world. Their 
views respective to automobile merit rat- 
ing did not meet with the approval of the 
majority members of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. The 
displayed faith of the sponsors of this 
measure seems to have eventually pre- 
vailed as the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters adopted merit 
rating plan for pleasure passenger auto- 
mobiles April last. The opposition did 
not, in my opinion, accept the plan with 
the confidence that it would have any ef- 
fect in reducing accidents but instead the 
fear of loss of business had the necessary 
influence to bring about its adoption. 


The principal of the plan is this, that if 
the named assured has owned, maintained 
and used a private passenger automoblie 
for a period of not less than twenty-four 
months and no private passenger automo- 
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bile owned by the named assured has been 
involved in an accident resulting in bodily 
injury or damage to the property of others 
in consequence of which loss for either 
personal injury or property damage has 
not been paid by the assured or by an 
insurance company in his behalf, 10 per 
cent reduction in Manual Rate will be 
granted on the subsequent policy issued. 


In England a similar plan styled “No 
claim bonus” is in effect. It is the expe- 
rience of English underwriters that the 
plan has caused no end of friction and has 
been somewhat aggravating to policy hold- 
ers and companies, as independent com- 
panies who may not be in control of vol- 
ume of business signify their willingness 
to allow unlimited reduction as a means to 
obtain business and a bonus of 10 to 30 
per cent is made a competitive feature. In 
its effects the plan may well be defined as 
a competitive scheme to produce increased 
volume of business with a strong tendency 
to destroy uniformity rate basis and invite 
guerilla warfare practices. 


Today in many States of our country 
where the Merit Rating Plan is made ap- 
plicable and where there are no regulatory 
provisions respective to rates, rules and 
regulations, the practices adopted in the 
competition for business are most abusive 
to the best interest of the insurance busi- 
ness, some of which are mentioned: Poli- 
cies written for a period of six months on 
a pro-rata basis; ten to twenty limits writ- 
ten on Manual Rate of five and ten and 
others allow a flat reduction of 10 per cent 
or even a greater amount, therefore the 
friction and ill effects resulting in England 
under its bonus plan seem to produce the 
same deleterious effects among the under- 
writing field force of our country. 


The sponsors of the plan evidently have 
explicit faith in its elements of value as an 
instrument which can be relied upon to re- 
duce automobile accidents. 


Qonoewe 


I DO not come before you to combat the 
plea for preventive measures if such a 
plea has any material basis on which we 
could anticipate favorable results. Pre- 
ventive measures are commendable to any 
form of insurance. However, when such 
measures afford a reduction in what is pre- 
sumed are fair, reasonable and equitable 
premium rates, there should be some ma- 
terial factors to indicate that the ordinary 
hazard will possess modifications commen- 
surate with the credit granted. The illus- 
trated objections to the plan are these: It 
is in conflict with the fundamental princi- 
ples of insurance, mainly that the loss of 
the unfortunate shall be contributed evenly 
by all members of a community. The owner 
of a motor vehicle buys insurance for the 
protection it affords him in the event of an 
accident and he is satisfied to pay a prem- 
ium rate if it is fair and equitable with 
the anticipated hazard. He will not re- 
gard with favor any increase in rate be- 
cause of the occurrence of the casualty 
against which he has insurance. Is it not 
inconsistent to contend that the payment 
of a just claim by the company shall en- 
title it to label the assured as one who is 
deserving of censure? It is very doubtful 
whether the plan will produce the results 
claimed namely the reduction of accidents. 
Does it seem reasonable to contend that 
the average operator of a motor vehicle 
will drive more carefully and strive to 
avoid accidents merely for the sake of a 
small difference in his annual insurance 
premium? A very great percentage of 
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motorists are entitled to be considered men- 
tally fit to the extent that they regard most 
cautiously the severe injuries or death 
which may be sustained by himself, his 
family or the public generally. 


The reward of five or ten dollars will 
have a strong tendency to encourage re- 
bating on what may be termed a legiti- 
mate basis. What wholesome influence 
could be anticipated by offering a reward 
of five or ten dollars to the reckless op- 
erator? Could it be relied upon to change 
his will power and craving for speed? 
Neither will the reward have any material 
effect as a remedy in reaching the physi- 
cally or mentally unfit. The essential fac- 
ulties are not within his God-given power. 
The average annual liability premium for 
a private passenger car is approximately 
thirty dollars and within the means of any 
motorist. To develop the plan on an equit- 
able premium rate basis seems like a vic- 
ious venture which may be productive of 
many pitfalls with slight chance of real 
results. 
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ie the plan is sound does it seem feasi- 
ble to restrict it to private passenger 
type cars? There are commercial cars and 
busses driven by their owners who might 
feel that the companies were discriminating 
against them in not affording them the 
same privilege as private car owners. The 
plan is unfair in its make-up as it does 
make a distinction between normal persons 
by classifying one as a bad risk and the 
other as, a good risk. The companies 
should at all times have the privilege of 
rejecting any risk. It should not be the 
desire of a company to impose a prohibi- 
tive premium rate upon the unfortunate. 


A real majority of operators and own- 
ers of automobiles are careful operators of 
their automobiles. It is largely through 
chance that a small number of assureds 
have accidents. They can hardly be con- 
sidered inherently bad and therefore de- 
serving of a penalty rate. If the compa- 
nies are convinced that they should under- 
take the direct responsibility of reducing 
automobile accidents then it would seem 
more consistent that they retain the 10 per 
cent credit and expend it in developing a 
systematic inspection service and work in 
co-operation with governmental authori- 
ties in regulating the operation of motor 
vehicles from the source of its origin, that 
being when operator’s license is issued and 
car is registered. 


In conclusion and in all frankness, it is 
my firmest belief that the present automo- 
bile merit rating plan cannot be relied upon 
to produce the commendable achievements 
contemplated by its sponsors by reducing 
automobile accidents, as the reward of dol- 
lars held out to the human element will 
have little if any effect on the reduction of 
the existing normal hazard which ordina- 
rily occurs on chance, and chance is a fac- 
tor which cannot be eliminated by pious 
hopes. 
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THE convention proved to be a 
rendezvous also for many insurance 
men not connected with state or pro- 
vincial departments. Among the dig- 
nitaries seen about the meetings was 
United States Senator Felix Herbert 
of Rhode Island. Prominent repre- 
sentatives of leading Mutual compa- 
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Shipments In Transit 
(Continued from Page 20) 


serve the property at and after any 
disaster insured against, or when it 
is endangered by fire in neighboring 
premises, must be borne by the policy- 
holder, as it should be. 


Property ExcLupep.— The con- 
tract specifically asserts that it insures 
goods and merchandise, actually nam- 
ing those kinds which constitute the 
bulk of a particular policyholder’s 
shipments, but definitely excepts ac- 
counts, bills, currency, deeds, evi- 
dences of debt, money, notes and se- 
curities. Shipments that have been 
either refused or returned by the re- 
ceiver thereof, export or import ship- 
ments, or risks by mail, likewise do 
not come within its scope unless a spe- 
cial agreement to that effect has been 
made with the company and an en- 
dorsement noted on the policy. 


Limit oF Liapitity.—A definite 
limit is stated in the policy as the 
maximum for which the company 
may be held liable in any one casu- 
alty, either in case of partial or total 
loss, or salvage charges, or any other 
charges or expenses, or all combined. 
One company states that this loss 
limit "ordinarily would represent the 
maximum value of any one shipment 
to any one consignee by any one con- 
veyance at any one time.” Unless 
otherwise provided, claims are ordi- 
narily settled in accordance with the 
usages and customs of the Port of 
New York. 

The valuation on which losses are 
adjusted is placed at the actual in- 
voice cost to the purchaser, or where 
no invoice exists, then the basis of 
valuation is the actual cash market 
value at the point of destination on 
the date of loss. 


OruHeER Poticy ConpiTions.—lIt is 
not feasible in the limited space avail- 
able to discuss fully other policy pro- 
visions or conditions. However, the 
principal ones are enumerated below. 


When part of a machine is lost or 
damaged, the company only becomes 
liable for the insured value of that 
part and not for the value of the en- 
tire machine. In case of loss affecting 
labels, capsules or wrappers, an ad- 
justment is made on the basis of an 
amount sufficient to pay the cost of 
new labels, etc., and reconditioning 
the goods. 


If other insurance be carried, 
whether it be fire, marine, inland, 
floating, specific or insured bill of lad- 
ing, there may be provision for contri- 
bution, or the company may just as- 
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sume liability for the excess of value 
beyond the amount of such insurance 
and accordingly pay any loss only to 
the extent that it exceeds the amount 
of such other insurance. 

To prevent any carrier, bailee or 
other party from stipulating with the 
policyholder that the insurance shall 
enure directly or indirectly to their 
benefit, a provision of the contract 
renders it null and void under such 
circumstances. Moreover, the insured 
warrants that he has not and will not 
enter into a special agreement with 
any carrier releasing it from its com- 
mon law or statutory liability. If he 
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collects the amount of a loss from the 
carrier or other party, he cannot col- 
lect from the insurance company nor 
can he collect if he has committed any 
act or entered into any agreement by 
which the liability.of a carrier, bailee 
or other party liablé for a loss is re- 
leased or impaired, or if he has set- 
tled or compromised a claim without 
the company’s consent. The insur- 
ance company is given the right to in- 
stitute legal proceedings in the name 
of the insured. Further, under the 
“sue and labor” clause, the policy- 
holder or his representatives must 
“sue, labor and travel for, in and 
about the defense, safeguard and re- 
covery of the property... .” 
Provisions having to do with (1) 
requirements as to notice and proof of 
loss, (2) the basis for determining the 
amount to which the insured shall be 
entitled in case of loss and the time 
within which the claim must be paid, 
(3) the manner of appraisal in case 
of disagreement, (4) the conditions 
under which suit may be brought, (5) 
cancellation and minimum premium, 
(6) the prohibiting of assignment 
without the written consent of the 


company, and.(7) the avoidance of 
the contract in case of misrepresenta- 
tion or fraud, are also generally incor- 
porated. 


Rates.—There is no regular sched- 
ule of rates for insurance written on 
the “annual” basis as the rate for any 
individual shipper must take into ac- 
count a number of different factors. 
For instance, the carriers to be used, 
the kinds of conveyances, the nature 
and extent of carriers’ liabilities under 
their bills of lading, the length of 
the usual haul, the type of com- 
modity shipped, the nature of the 
packing employed, the volume of 
shipments, the loss limit, the types of 
endorsements granted, the previous 
record of the shipper and the general 
experience of the company on that 
particular kind of business are some 
of the considerations which enter into 
the calculations of the underwriter 
when he is determining whether to ac- 
cept a given risk and at what rate it 
can be profitably handled. 


A number of companies publish 
schedules of “trip” rates showing the 
charges by different conveyances, for 
hauls of varying length, on household 
goods, and on other approved goods 
and merchandise. These quoted rates 
are not standard. 


In GENERAL.—The preceding de- 
scription will not accurately fit the 
basic contracts written by every com- 
pany, since uniformity in their word- 
ing does not exist. It will, however, 
give a general idea as to the nature of 
coverage available, but in closing, the 
writer would emphasize once more 
that a variety of endorsements may 
be secured to adapt a contract to the 
circumstances of a particular shipper 
which will enlarge or restrict the 
scope of this protection. 


SSAy 


The Wide Open Season 


It is related, in all seriousness, that a 
hunter recently shot a horse, mistaking it 
for a rabbit. 

Persons owning elephants are hereby 
warned to keep their pets in the house 
when this guy goes gunning for cats. 





McGinnis (buried in cave-in)—Blazes, 
man, be careful with that shovel! You hit 
my leg twice. 

McCarty—Say, if you can do this any 
better, come up here and dig yourself out. 
—Kablegram. 





Two men were becoming abusive in the 
course of a political quarrel. 


_ “I think,” cried one of them, “there’s 
just one thing that saves you from being 
a bare-faced liar.” - 


“What’s that?” 
“Your wiskers.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 
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City Planning for Auto Traffic 


Streets In Modern New Towns No Longer to Be Built to Conform to 
Standards of Horse and Buggy Age 


LTHOUGH the automobile era 
Aims long since arrived, America 
is still built for horse and buggy 
traffic. And because our cities, towns 
and villages are planned to meet the 
requirements of a horse drawn civil- 
ization, the annual roll of pedestrian 
fatalities continues to grow. 


Any systematic attempt to reduce 
automobile accidents must therefore 
concern itself largely with the prob- 
lems. of city planning. Safety cam- 
paigns, traffic regulations and im- 
proved mechanical means are impor- 
tant in decreasing accidents, but of 
far greater moment is the intelligent 
designing of our cities. 

As our cities are built today, the 
average child is compelled to cross at 
least one main automobile highway in 
walking between his home and school. 
The danger of such an arrangement 
is clearly apparent. And when we 
realize that 36.7 per cent of all auto- 
mobile fatalities occur to children 
under fifteen years of age and that 
during 1928, over 16,000 young chil- 
dren were injured in automobile ac- 
cidents, the need of a new scheme of 
communal development is evident. 


Already several communities which 
will be safe for pedestrians are being 
constructed. Radburn, a new city 
being built in New Jersey, thirteen 
miles from New York, has been called 
the “town for the motor age” because 
it has attempted to solve scientifically 
the problems of traffic and safety. 


Instead of following the gridiron 
or checkerboard street system which 
was designed for the horse and buggy 
age, an altogether different plan has 
been devised. Redburn will have 
residential sections to fit the new con- 
ditions brought about by the automo- 
bile. In this model city, pedestrians 
will have a separate system of walks 
which do not conflict with the road- 
ways on which automobiles travel. 
Children will be able to go to school 
without crossing a street. 

soa 


apa house has two fronts, a mo- 
tor entrance and a garden en- 
trance. Friends arriving by automo- 
bile, as well as the grocer, the milk- 
man, the coalman, all who drive, go 
to the motor entrance or service en- 
trance by way of the short closed end 
streets around which the houses are 
grouped. An entrance on the other 


By J. PAUL ATWOOD 


side of the house opens on the garden, 
at the end of which is a path for 
those who come on foot. This path 
connects with the footway system in 
the park, while the motorways, or 
closed end streets connect with wide 
traffic avenues. 


A number of these closed end 
streets with the houses grouped 
around them make up a block many 


Clarence Arthur Perry 


times the size of the ordinary city 
block, with traffic avenues, as its 
boundary, and a long park strip in the 
center. In the blocks now being built, 
the parks are to be joined by an un- 
derpass where they are crossed by a 
traffic street. 


In its essential features, the Rad- 
burn project is similar to the “Neigh- 
borhood Unit” plan suggested by the 
Regional Plan of New York and its 
environs. The “Neighborhood Unit” 
is the result of a survey made under 
the direction of Clarence Arthur 
Perry of the Russel Sage Founda- 
tion. 


Mr. Perry’s plan has the advantage 
of conforming to a trend that is dis- 
cernable in practically every city in 
the country. The automobile high- 


ways and boulevards are cutting cit- 
ies and towns into cells, surrounded 
on all sides by automobile thorough- 
fares and rapid transit lines. The 
city of Detroit is about to be cut up 
artificially into great triangular units 
which thereafter will be obliged to 
function in a large measure indepen- 
dently of one another. The super 
highways separating these units will 
be too wide and too full of speeding 
vehicles to permit a safe crossing of 
them anywhere but at the bridges or 
tunnels which will be provided at half 
mile intervals. 

The solution of a municipal auto- 
mobile “problem” will be found, ac- 
cording to Mr. Perry, in the accept- 
ance of each of the cells as a more or 
less independent neighborhood unit, 
containing its own school, play- 
grounds, shopping district and 
churches. The salient features of such 
a neighborhood unit are set forth in 
his report under the following heads: 

“1, Sitze—A residential unit de- 
velopment should provide housing for 
that population for which one ele- 
mentary school is ordinarily required, 
its actual area depending upon popu- 
lation density. 

“2. Boundaries—The unit should 
be bounded on all sides by arterial 
streets, sufficiently wide to facilitate 
its by-passing by all through traffic. 

“3. Open Spaces—A system of 
small parks and recreation spaces, 
planned to meet the needs of the par- 
ticular neighborhood, should be pro- 
vided. 

“4. Institutional Sites—Sites for 
the school and other institutions hav- 
ing service spheres coinciding with 
the limits of the unit should be suit- 
ably grouped about a central point, or 
common. 

“5. Local Shops—One or more 
shopping districts adequate for the 
population to be served, should be 
laid out in the circumference of the 
unit, preferably at traffic junctions 
and adjacent to similar districts of 
adjourning neighborhoods. 


“6. Internal Street System—The 
unit should be provided with a special 
street system, each highway being 
proportioned to its probable traffic 
load, and the street net as a whole 
being designed to facilitate circulation 
within the unit and to discourage its 
use by through traffic.” 
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Neighborhood Unit—Note “Under Pass” Leading to the School 


HIS proposed neighborhood unit 

suggests somewhat the New Eng- 
land village built about a “green,” but 
there are fundamerital departures. 
The New England village centered at 
a crossroad. On one corner was the 
village church, with its spire. On 
other corners were the town hall, the 
general store and perhaps a black- 
smith shop. Crowded about the‘green 
were the homes of the more prosper- 
ous residents. As the village spread 
outward the character of the homes 
deteriorated. Community life cen- 
tered about the village square; chil- 
dren played on the green from the 
center of which rose majestically a 
flag pole. 


Life was rather placid until the in- 
vasion of the automobile and the pres- 
sure for rapid transit, that cut a swath 
through the village, splitting it into 
cells and revolutionizing community 
practices. Like as not the school 
house was on one side of this, now 
dangerous, highway and the bulk of 
the school attendance housed on the 
other side. Getting into the store or 
church became an adventure, and the 
older generation inveighed against 
the automobile and decried modern 
progress. 


The modern neighborhood unit also 
will be built around a square, but fac- 
ing the square will be only such struc- 
tures as represent community inter- 
est. Fringing these will be the resi- 
dential district and just beyond, con- 
veniently located, will be the store and 
shops. Instead of homes being built 
with the idea of being convenient to 
the stores, the latter will be located 
for the convenience of the homes. 


The major highways will touch, but 
not bisect the neighborhood group and 
so will be solved the problem of fa- 
cilitating fast motor travel and at the 
same time protecting the lives and 
conserving the comfort of the com- 
munity. 

It is not Mr. Perry’s intention to 
prohibit automobile traffic within the 
confines of the neighborhood unit. 
He does, however, desire to construct 
the unit so as to discourage fast and 
reckless driving. 

“A great deal can be done,” he says 
“to inculcate cautious driving in resi- 
dential districts through police regu- 
lations and traffic-light control, but 
the most efficient way—especially in 


new and replanned districts—to se- 
cure the desired behavior is by the 
provision of highways which make 
reckless driving difficult and unnat- 
ural. No motorist can get under very 
much headway in a maze. When the 
view just ahead is closed, he proceeds 
carefully, watching for the turn. 


“Tf we widen streets, construct 
boulevards, and provide super-high- 
ways without grade crossings so that 
the motorist can make speed and have 
uninterrupted progress, why should 
we not also enclose our residential 
districts in labyrinths where he will 
have to drive cautiously and with due 
respect to pedestrian life? Why 
should highway specialization not be 
in the interest of the resident as well 
as the traveler? After all, is he not 
the same person? 

“In the neighborhood unit scheme, 
both fast and slow traffic conditions 
are kept in view. The boundary 
streets are designed to meet the spe- 
cial needs of the motorist, and the in- 
terior highways those of the resi- 
dent.” 

QO> 


R. PERRY does not believe, 

however, that the consideration 
of safety is alone sufficient to cause 
a departure from the gridiron plan of 
city development in favor of the laby- 
rinthine street net that he favors. He 
therefore demonstrates that such a 
street system will not only lead to 
safety, that it will not only tend to 
enhance the natural landscape of the 
development, but that it will lessen 
the distance which residents of the 
neighborhood unit are required to 
walk or drive in order to reach the 
places they most frequently visit, 




















How the Projected “1000 Family” Unit Would Look When Completed 








namely the adjacent highway or mo- 
tor artery, the school, the local shop- 
ping district and the other centers of 
community activity. 


With these cumulative advantages 
in favor of a maze of streets within 
the neighborhood unit, the only possi- 
ble objections to the plan that can be 
raised by real estate operators de- 
veloping neighborhood communities 
and by city-planners are, first that lo- 
cal municipal ordinances usually re- 
quire that streets be laid out in rec- 
tangles and second, that the neighbor- 
hood unit plan may be expensive. The 
first objection is easily disposed of by 
indicating that local ordinances are al- 
ways susceptible of change and that 
many cities have within the past few 
years amended their preconceived 
scheme in favor of newer methods of 
city planning. 

The objection as to the possible in- 
creased expense of the neighborhood 
unit is directly met in the report. In- 
vestigation and research have indi- 
cated that the neighborhood unit is an 
economical method of city lay out. 
The saving of space by restricting 
the width of streets to the actual re- 
quirements of their use is an impor- 
tant factor, the haphazard practice of 
the present sub-divisioning frequently 
resulting in roadways 60 or 80 feet 


in width and all out of proportion to 


the necessities of street traffic. The 
plan suggests that main streets with- 
in the boundaries of the neighbor- 
hood unit, be constructed, as in the 
past, from 60 to 80 feet wide, but 
that secondary streets be only 30 to 
60 feet wide. The land which is saved 
by thus reducing streets to a width 
commensurate with their prospective 
requirements, can, in part, be applied 
to the creation of additional play- 
ground and public space, the rest can 
be devoted to residential space, pro- 
viding either a larger lot for each 
home, or more homes within the given 
area. 


The neighborhood unit plan is not 
essentially new; Mr. Perry’s report 
treats of a number of instances 
where, either in whole or in part, it 
has been adopted in the construction 
of residential districts. However, 
many of its essential features have 
been employed in suburban develop- 
ments, not mentioned by Mr. Perry, 
and some of these developments indi- 
cate that where such a plan is adopted 
by chance, rather than by means of a 
conscious and intelligent system of 
city planning, the plan may also be 
defeated by chance. 


New Rochelle, N. Y., a fine resi- 
dential district in Westchester Coun- 
ty, consists largely of a group of res- 
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A Radburn Super-Street Unit Has Many Unique Features 


idential parks. The parks are sur- 
rounded by arterial highways and, 
for the most part, consist of a maze of 
interior streets. Neither the public 
school nor the shopping districts are, 
however, laid out in relation to the 
parks. The parks have for many 
years, been relieved of through auto- 
mobile traffic. But the main arteries 
are now congested and encumbered 
with a system of traffic lights which 
makes travel slow and difficult. As a 
result, much through traffic is taking 
to the interior street of the parks, and 
although compelled to wind in and 
out of streets and around turns, many 
residents report that they are able to 
make better time by zigzagging 
through the parks than by traveling 
along the main thoroughfares. 


UCH a situation indicates that 

the neighborhood unit can be 
maintained only if the municipality 
is willing to co-operate to the extent 
of construction and maintaining ade- 
quate arterial highways by means of 
which through traffic can proceed 
quickly and easily to its destination. 


The “Neighborhood Unit” plan is 
not necessarily limited in its applica- 
tion to suburban districts. It is 
equally applicable to localities de- 
veloped with multi-family houses. 
Arthur C. Holden, who has done con- 
siderable work in reclaiming the slum 
sections of New York City, has 
drawn plans for a five block apart- 
ment unit, on the lower east side of 
New York, and demonstrates the pos- 
sibilities of the neighborhood unit as 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Mutual Convention at 
Quebec 


(Continued from Page 9) 


President Charles E. Hodges, Jr., 
of the Automotive Association re- 
viewed in his presidential address 
both the developments in the business 
during the past year, and the prog- 
ress made by Mutual Automotive car- 
riers since the organization of the as- 
sociation ten years ago. Various sub- 
jects of special interest to Automotive 
underwriters were discussed during 
the three day session. These included 
such matters as “Automobile Finan- 
cial Responsibility Laws,” “Statisti- 
cal Procedure,” “Aircraft Insurance” 
and “Merit and Penalty Rating of 
Automobiles,” the latter subject be- 
ing handled in an illuminating paper 
by Mr. R. A. Wheeler, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Actuary, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. S. Bruce Black, President, 
National Association of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Companies, opened the Eight- 
eenth Annual Meeting of that Asso- 
ciation with an able address which 
dealt especially with subjects of 
prime interest to managers of mutual 
casualty companies. The several ses- 
sions of the Convention were devoted 
to general discussions of concrete 
problems of importance. 

The business sessions of both as- 
sociations closed with the re-election 
of the entire list of officers and di- 
rectors. 

The joint dinner party of the mem- 
bers of the two associations, an an- 
nual event, was held in the famous 
Jacques Cartier Room of the Chateau 
Frontenac with Mr. S. Bruce Black, 
President, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company of Boston, acting as Chair- 
man. The toastmaster was Mr. 
James V. Barry, Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life !nmsurance Com- 
pany, New York City, and the prin- 
cipal address of the evening was in 
a humorous vein by Mr. Bernard K. 
Sandwell, F.R.S.C., of Montreal, 
Canada. 

oOSa 


At Toronto 
(Continued from Page 25) 


nies who followed the proceedings 
closely were: 


P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, President, 
and Walter E. Otto, Secretary, of 
the Michigan Mutual Liability Co. of 
Detroit, Luther H. Baker of the 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co., of Lansing, Michigan, and 
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Frank H. Hardison, former Commis- 
sioner of Insurance of Massachusetts 
and now with the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Boston. Mr. Hard- 
ison has recently celebrated his 
eightieth birthday and the convention 
officially recognized his service to in- 
surance, commenting on the excep- 
tional vigor of his continuing inter- 
est in this subject, despite his years. 


Further, there were Roy Wheeler, 
Vice-President of the Liberty Mu- 
tual; J. W. Buckingham of the Mil- 
lers Mutual Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion of Alton; L. A. Dennis, Presi- 
dent of the Mutual Plate Glass In- 
surance Co. of Shelby, Ohio; Hovey 
T. Freeman of the Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Providence, 
R. I., and Owen B. Augspurger, 
President of the Merchants Mutual 
Casualty Company. 

The presence of these and other 
mutual officials gives a confidence 
that mutual companies are continu- 
ing to be represented wherever the 
higher councils of insurance meet. 


QOworn> 


City Planning 
(Continued from Page 29) 


applied to the heart of a metropolitan 
area. 


The section for which Mr. Holden 
has prepared his plan, faces the East 
river and is normally interested by 
four streets. The operation contem- 
plates the closing of two streets and 
the carrying of the two other streets 
through the development as covered 
roadways under terraced central 
courts. Neither a school nor shops 
are provided, but if a business section 
were erected in one corner of the de- 
velopment or stores constructed in the 
apartments which face on its outer 
boundaries, and if school space were 
provided either in the apartments or 
in a separate building, the neighbor- 
hood unit would be perfectly repre- 
sented in the midst of the activity of 
New York City. 

The two streets which pass through 
the development as a covered high- 
way, would naturally have to be made 
wider than usual to accommodate the 
traffic which would normally pass 
through the two streets which the 
plan contemplates closing. With no 
surface streets crossing the develop- 
ment and plans made for school, shops 
and playgrounds within it, some of 
the most treacherous streets in the 
lower east side of New York City 
would be robbed of their horror. 


In New York City alone, on the 
average one child is killed every day 





by being struck by an automobile. If 
some such plan as that suggested by 
Mr. Holden were to be adopted and if 
the congested areas were subdivided 
into such neighborhood units, each 
more or less self contained, this 
dreadful list of fatalities could be al- 
most eliminated. 


It is safe to say, that the neighbor- 
hood unit plan will be applied on a 
small scale in New York City during 
the next few years. And because of 
the greater danger from vehicular 
traffic, the plan should prove to be 
even more successful than it has been 
in the more or less sparsely populated 
localities in which it has already been 
tried. 


Fires in Small Homes 
(Continued from Page 13) 


reach of children. And when a child 
begins to play with fire, there is no one 
who can answer for the consequences. 
Women and children are the most 
frequent victims of home fires. They 
occupy the home for a large part of 
every day and they are less able to 
save themselves than are men. It 
would seem, therefore, that fire pre- 
vention work in the home, should be 
in the hands of women. They should 
know not only how to prevent a fire, 
but also how to extinguish a small 
blaze. Instead of running panic- 
stricken from a few shooting flames, 
they should have the requisite knowl- 
edge to enable them to fight the fire. 


There is no excuse for the large 
number of home fires. The regula- 
tion and periodic inspection of con- 
struction will eliminate the majority 
of them and the instruction of the 
household in the methods of fighting 
fires will largely do away with the 
danger of small blazes originating 
from various sources from develop- 
ing into large and uncontrollable con- 
flagrations. 


owen 


Might Serve It with a Summons 

A salesman sold an elderly negro farmer 
a tractor. Some time after the machine 
was delivered, the salesman called on his 
customer for pay. 

“Can you pay me for that tractor, Uncle 
Jim?” he asked. 
_ “Pay fo’ de tractor!” he asked in aston- 
ishment. “Why, man, yo’ done tole me date 
in free weeks de tractor would pay fo’ 
hisself.”—Canning Trade. 





Years Ago 

Mother—Now, Richard, you may choose 
from these pants on the counter a pair 
you like. 

Richard O’L.—Here’s my choice, Ma; 
see the card attached to them? It reads 
“These pants can’t be  beaten.”—Boy’s 
World. 
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“Free From Technicalities” 


LC}: toe 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


—_ ~ 
Gale & Stone, Boston. Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, 
James S. Kemper, Mgr. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 

The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco 
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UTUALITY 


inINSURANCE 
has stood the test of time 


BRANCH OFFICES 















Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








The principle of Mutual Insurance has been in vogue 
ever since the days when ancient traders formed “jack- 
pots” to reimburse themselves for losses sustained at sea. 


Because Mutual Insurance has weathered the test of time and because it has 


stood longer than any other form of insurance, it is recognized to be the sound- 
est and most equitable of all. 


Mutual Casualty Compan} now demonstrate 
their preference for Mutual Insurance. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


q Over 47,000 policyholders in the Hardware 
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TWIN MUTUALS 








CONTAINS NEWS AND TIMELY GENERAL FIRE 
ARTICLES ON TOPICS OF AUTOMOBILE FIRE 
LIVE INTEREST TO THE — AND COLLISION 
ANCE WORLD ENERAL LIABILITY 
yyy rents AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Subscriptions’ $2:50 Per Year Twin Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Twin Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 
Address: 


A. SHIRLEY LADD, Secretary 
211 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Twin Mutuals Have Always Paid Dividends 


180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IU. 



































Combined Statement of Companies 
COMPRISING 


FEDERAL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT MUTUALS 
JUNE 30, 1929 
—O-— 
ASSETS 

$10,361,977.90 

134,343.91 

1,583,875.72 

$12,080,197.53 





LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums.......$ 6,366,852.13 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses 412,202.21 
Other Liabilities 224,107.14 
5,077,036.05 


$12,080,197.53 





Dividends returned to policyholders 
$29,271,902.14 








Retail Hardware Mutual Hire Ins.Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNE SO 


Hardware | Denione Mutual Fre Ins.Co. 


© STEVENS POINT. WISCONSIN 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


F OWATONNA. MINNE SOT: 
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FIRE PREVENTION 
~~ 


Policyholders in mutual companies are directly benefited by 
fire prevention activities. A mutual company returns to policyholders or 
retains for their benefit in its reserves and surplus that portion of the 
premiums not required to pay losses and expenses. Thus, smaller losses 
justify lower net cost of insurance. 


Fire losses can be prevented by eliminating known hazards 
and by practicing carefulness, not only during Fire Prevention Week—but 
throughout the entire year. Mutual policyholders have a mutual interest 
in preventing fire losses. 








CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
NATIONAL RETAILERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FEDERAL MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OHIO UNDERWRITERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








James S. Kemper, Manager 


Mutual Insurance Building -- CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Atlanta Chattanooga Los Angeles New York San Francisco 
Albany Columbus Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
Baltimore Detroit Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Boston Kansas City Newark Pittsburgh Syracuse . 
Buffalo Toronto 


Correct existing fire hazards found on your premises—NOW ! 


Ask for a “Self-Inspection Report” blank, which covers the more general fire hazards. 
With the assistance of this you can make a thorough inspection of your premises. Our 
engineers will be glad to answer any inquires and make helpful suggestions. 
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